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PROBE have decided to sell a number of books tbati vdth the closure of PROBE UPO 
Investigation Organisation, have become surplus to requirements. There are only single 
copies of each available. 

PLYIKG SAUCER VIEWPOINT (Rex IXitta), Pelha^n, 1970» 1st Ed. Haurcover, with dust jacket. 

Very good condition, as new. II 5 pages, illustrated with photographs. £2.50 -t- 50p pScn 

BEYOND EARTH; MAN’S CONTACT WITH UFOS (Ralph & Judy Blum), Corgi, 1974, fair, 50p 
UNIDENTIFIED FLYING OBJECTS (Robert Chapman), Mayflower, 1970. (Diff cover) good, 75p . 

^ UFONAUTS (Hanz Holzer). Granada 1979, Mint, as new. £1.00 
THE UFO EXPERIENCE (j. Allen Hynek), Corgi, 1974* Very good £1.00 
UNINVITBD VISITORS (Ivan T. Sanderson), Tandem, 19^9* Pair, 73p * 

INVISIBLE RESIDENTS (Ivan T. Sanderson), Tandem, 197 O. Good, £1.00 
UFOS? YESj (David R. Saunders & Roger Harkins), Signet I 968 (USA Ed). Good, £1,00 
THE FLYING SAUCERERS (Arthur Shuttlewood), Sphere, 1976. Mint, as new. £1.00 
UFO MAGIC IN MOTION (Arthur Shuttlewood), Sphere, 1979* Mint, as new. £1. 00 
STRANGERS PROM TOS SKIES (Brad Steiger), Award Books, I 966 (USA). J^ir, £1.00 
THE SKY PEOPLE (Brinsley Le Poer Trench), Tandem, 1971. Mint, as new. £1.00 
OPERATION EARTH (Brinsley Le Poer Trench), Tandem, 1974* Good, 75p* 

THE FLYING SAUCEJl STORY (Brinsley Le Poer Trench), Tandem, 1973* Very good, £1.00 

All are paperbacks except first item. Postage for each book is 32p, (50p for hardcover 
item), sold all applications will be dealt with on a first-oome, first-served basis. 

Apply to PROBE . 16 Marigold Walk, Ashton, Bristol BS3 2PD. Telephone reservations will 
be accepted, and books held for four days. Telephone (0272) 66627 O after 6 jot. 



































EDITORIAL 


It aeems an eternity ago When I first sat at a typewriter 
and began typing out qy very first editorial. This, of 
course, was for ’PROBE* voluioe 1, number 1, (later changed 
to PROBE REPORT with the third issue), and it narked a 
very important stage in my UPO studies. Certainly very 
naive, and totally tmaware of vdiat was going on *out 
there*, it was undeniably a very exciting experience to 
be actually producing something that would be read and 
referred to by others. What was finally produced was an 
embarrasing magazine that thankfully was only printed in 
a small quantity (100 copies) and this'issue has right¬ 
fully been forgotten. Yet it is now sought after by 
collectors, for no other reason than to complete the sets 
that began springing up as PROBE REPORT started to gain a 
little respect. 

What is more, that ridiculous issue meant everything to 
the goup at the time (then known as KUP0R(S0UTHV3ST)), 
because it was believed that this was cnly the start, and 
that years later the group would be larger in number and 
publishing a journal that would be instructive, important, 
and circulated in thousands throu^out the world. Not 
aware of financial positions in this subject, those dreams 
did not seem unreasonable. It was always thought that 
PLYING SAUCER REVIEW waa distributed in \impteen thousands, 
and that the market was extremely healthy - and that 
people really wanted to know ii^t was going on. Miles 
away from reality in fact, and a lesson that was to be 
learned every time the printing and postage bills had to 
be paid. 

Where were ail those people who read UEO books? I'fhy were 
they not buying our magazirAs? Others appeared to bo 
doing fine, so why couldn't we? Obviously, the situation 
was the same all over the country, and little PROBE 
magazine just happened on the scene at the wrong time. 
During our first years, several other magazinea foil "by 
the wayside, and. at this present time, there is only a 
fraction of the number of magazines being published 
compared to vdiat was around when we first started in June 
1980 . 


On the brighter side, there are some jaurcals that form a 
very positive contibution towards British U70 publishing 
tradition, and it would be an extremely sad blow to ace 
them collapse as v/ell. There has always been PSR . vdiich 
although has suffered a decline over the last few years 
(and plummeted over the last fex.* issues) nevertheless still 
stands as one of th^ world's most respected U?0 publications. 
It would be tragic if this magazine should ever collapse - 
as it would if NORTHERN UFO IfriWS should stop publishing. 
Editied by Jenry Randles, it has recently reached issue 103, 
a fine achievement by any standards. MAGONIA . xdiich if you 
add the issues piiblished as MHPOB ,. has also succeeded in 
establishing its position in British ufology, reoontly 
rcaDhir.g number 62. 

Another plus is that KTECRA is aiming to improve the 
cpaality and content of its publications, with a greater 
emphasis being placed on the JCURKAL 0? TRANSIEOT AERIAL 
FEEWOMEKA . the respected research publication. The BUFQRA 
apUTirHi is being upgraded from 19^, 3UPCRA PROBS is 
set to make its debut appearance in January 1984. 0^? 

JOURNAL , sadly diminished in its production quality xdien 
compared to its first issue, nevertheless is still aiming 
to present respectable material. Although controversial, 
perhaps far too controversial at times, I am sure that 
OSEAP do have ufology in their best interests. This is yet 
to emerge in their writings, it is fair to say, as cost of 
their energies seem to be directed in criticisms of others. 
Yet, xdiat they say does carry merit, and if the OSSAP team 
were more willing to co-oporatc with other UPO orgard sat ions, 
perhaps there would "be very lititle to critise if the combined 
efforts produced The desired results? It is no fun to 
continuously argie, as I myself have tired of this in UPO 
journals, probably arising after my upsetting so cany people 
over the past three and a half years. 

Looking around, there are also other ITO magazines that ai*e 
dotted about the country, each doing their own thing, and 
trying to better themselves, Scae are improving at a fast 
rate, and this must surely make the passing of PROBE REPCglT 
a somewhat leas important occasion. It will always remain 
iinportant for me as editor tho’jgh, hecauac it will mean tlnat 
my dream never did come tr’ae... but to those >dio helped 
make it partially come trae, I thank you. 


Diring August, a copy of PROSE REPORT Tolume 4, number 4 
was returned through the post, with the stamp torn off of 
the plastic wrapping. The Post Office gave no reason for 
returning it, but it can only be surnisel that perhaps 
when the stamp was torn off, the address was also torn 
off. (The atainp is usually adhered to the pjddross label). 
The fact that it was mailed out in a plastic 'bag means 
that it was either sent to a subsoribor, or to an excha*Tge 
journal. Could anyone vdio did not receive the last issue 
please contact the editor as scon as possible vdiile 
supplies of irolume 4, number | last. 


Speaking in an earlier passage of the quest for baok 
issues of ' PROBE ', the following advert 'nas been sent for 
publication: 

/.'ANTBD, PROPS Nos Vol 1, number 1 and 2, and PROBE REF^T 
Yol 1, trumber 4. Will pay £1 caoh. Telephone 0738 23S60, 


SXCHAjrOE FJBLICATIONS. This will oontinue with 3UFCRA 
PROBS . BO please maintain previous agreements. Refer to 
the enclosed note. 


SIGNALS (Letters to the Editor). 
'TERRY*. 


DRIVING US ROUND IN CIRCISS (lan Xrzygloi). 

UFO-GAR CHASE NEAR FRCME (Martin Shipp - SCDPORl).,.. 
RBFIBCTIOlfS ON THE YELLOW BRICK ROAD (Douglas Payne), 
IN SEARCH OF FAKE AND FORTUNE (jenny Randles). 


BOOK REVTEVfS.... 

PRINCIP15S AliD PRACTICE IN THE PSNKINSS (Hilary Evana), 
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Dear Siitor, 

Recently I ha^^ been receiving PROSE REPOH? as part of my 
BUPORA erobscription* Althou^ the Bajority of its con-scnts 
is of an excellent <iuality, I think I eust point out that 
the SIGNALS page skouldl have a change of name, ie THE 
BATTISPTSLD. All I seem to find under this particular 
heading are investigators and researchers condoavning each 
others’ Kork in a rather unprofessional manner. For 
example, in PR '/ol 3, Ko 3 y^'-i haw Bob Boyd's letter 
atta«3ld.r.g PR032 RSPCRr’s criticism of PUPORO’s book, UFOs 
Over Plyao-Jith ani following that P30BE P^PORT's oriticisn 
of P'JFCRC’s attack (confusing?), Steuart Campbell is next, 
chastising Geoff Bird for his article on CScorgo Adsmski. 

PR Vol No 1; Brenda Bugler up in arms about SCL’PCSI'a 
researoh into the Rendlcaham case, then Martin Shipp's 
answer to Tlrenda’s complaints and the 'Piece de Resistance' 
has got to be Anthony Pace's unfounded and abusive letter, 
which I am sure was totally xuwiecessary. 

Please do not think I am against constructive, intelligent 
oriticism of each others’ theories and their approaches to 
those theories. But we vdll never find out the true origin 
of UFOs if we teep on 'orat-doiag' each other* PROSK REPORT 
is not at fault for this situation, but it is the ufolo¬ 
gists who participate in disreepectful attacks on each 
other that do great harm to this subject. 

Tours sincere 
M.R. NOOTTSM, 

BIJPORA RIC, Bast Region, 

Leyton, 

London. 

(I sympathise with you, and certainly agree with you that 
personalised attacks ^ve no place in this subject - yet 
I feel that if someone sends in a letter in the vain of 
the Pace letter as published in PR 4/l, attacking wfcat I 
do, I must let others see what is being said. But to 
agree with you, personal digs should never have to 
appear in print. On the other hand, strong criticism of 
new theories and hypotheses is essential to highlight 
flaws, if such flaws exist. That is constructive, and 
this ought to be appreciated by the proponent. One 
problem lies in the fact tlait certain people react too 
strongly to oritioism, and taka it as personal. Some 
pecple are almost passionately 'obsessed' with their pet 
theories that any attempt to query their work is seen as a 
character assination. Another problem is that some others 
aro just simply rudo and narrow-minded. Also, it must be 
appreciated that nothing stimulates a reader into writing 
more than a good, old-fashioned argument. It does make 
interesting reading, and by writing, readers can let off 
steam in relative oomfort. Argument is much more useful 
than oodles of praise in any case, and it is because of all 
these reasons that the nature of the SIGNALS column will 
probably never change. How can it When practically all the 
correspondence is generated by disagreeicent? And with that 
In mind, read or.. Ed) 


Dear Sir, 

Please allow me to reply to Paul Da’/ersux's reaction to my 
review of 5ARTH LIGHTS . 

1. I take it as a compliment to be. accused of 'professional 
libel'; I had thou^t I vas merely an amatexirj Hov#ever, 
there was no libel. That McCartney is an amateur does not 
mean that he is \inqualified; it merely means that he is not 
a professional geologist (or geochemist), that he is not 
attached to any of Britain's academic institutions or geo¬ 
physical organisations. 

2. I can hardly accept a statement that Jenny ?.andles' 
forthcoming book supports Devereux's argument; n^y problem 
is that Devereux's own book does not support itj 

3. My 'intellectual integrity' is doubted because I cannot 
seo olose correlations which Devereux car. see. Correlations 
appear to be in the eye of the correlator, and one must ask 
whether Deverc’xx has not deceived himself. It is not olear 


to mo that there is an 'obvious tectonic relationship with 
UFOs ...' 

4. It does not matter whether Devercxix made a major olain 
about otene circles and thunderstorms; he male a claim that 
there was a correlation. As for maps of thunderstorm 
activity, he should see BS CP 326:l965i a. map from which 
was reproduced in my article 'A Natural Theory of UFOs' in 
J-TAP . 1(3) 59 (July/Aug 1980). It supports toy oritioism, 

5. Negalithic sites cluster towards the NE and SV extrem¬ 
ities of the Great Glen because it was a major access route, 
not because it forms an earth fault. 

6. It is not I, but Devereux who is 'hopelessly out of 
order' on the matter of vitrified forts, and it illustrates 
his wilful disregard for facts. The test to 'Aich he referr 
was coxxiucted by Dr Ian Ralston of the University of Aber¬ 
deen, and on account can be found in Bulletin of Experimental 
Archaeology (Univ. of Southampton) 4, 1983, 10-11, The 
struct'Are was not a cairn; it was a detached sector of 

wall built according to the ancient pattern. The 'truck- 
loads of timber* were mostly fast-b-orning off-cuts, one of 
the prime functions of whiob was to dry out the wall, 
which had become very wet. The wall did not burn 'for 
days on end', although it might have dene if it had not 
been prematurely demolished (after only 20 hours). The 
'olinker' from the wall was identical to samples oollcoted 
from vitrified fort sites, and soice fragments arc on show 
in Aberdeen. It appears tliat the 'archaeologist' quoted 
by Devereux is Arthxir C Clarke, whose views on the matter 
aro not shared by Dr Ralston. Ralston states that thorc 
is no qystery about the vitrified forts. If Devereux does 
not like being ohased, then he should not run away from 
the facts. 

7. I was not reviewing a 'review copy' of the book; the 
errors I listed appear in the copy held by The British 
Library1 

8. Again Devereux refuses to face facts in the case of 
the Jennings 'ball lightning' photograph (re'rie%ied in 
J-TA? 2(5) 88-89). ais talk of lateral displacement and 
parallax is nonsense; there is no evidence that the camera 
and the light source were moving towards or away from one 
another. The lightning visible in the photograph is in the 
far distance, nowhere r.ear the lamp standard. I did not 
claim that the photograph is a fake; I merely say that 
Jennings was mistaken. That BL really exists does not 
justify illustrating it with a photograph ;diich does not 
show it. 

9. Why would I mention blaok BL if I could not answer 
questions on it? Does Devereux think that I in'/ented it? 

How is it that he is Ignorant of this aerial phenomenon? 

10. If my natural theory of VFOs is 'half-cocked', it will 
at letost bring down some UPCs* I doubt that Devereux's 
dud theory (hardly a 'thesis') will bring down any! 

11. Devereux makes the outra^ous claim that 'NOBODf has 
proved anything about UPOs...*! ICanyi including myself, 
have proved that some UPC reports are false, ani that many 
others have conmonplace explanations. I have shown that 
UFOs ha*/e much in conjnon with BL. Vlhat has Devereux shown? 
12* If there is any evidence that stressed rooks produce 
light (quite apart from piezoelectricity), then I have yet 
to see it. 

I 

Yours faithfully, 

STEUART GA>:pBELL, 

Edinburgh. 


Dear Editor, 

Xe at UFO niTERNATIONAL have read with sorrow your decision 
to cease publication of PROBE REPORT and to stop activities 
as an investigative group. Of course, we have known of 
these impooding moves and tho i^asons for them for sotoe time, 
but to see them in print has an air of finality, Ycur edit¬ 
orial says it all; if the REPORT had been full of accounts 
of Dick Barton-type investigators ohasing round the country 
in pursuit of elusive spacemen, and intrepidly thwarting the 
evil HCBs, then we have no doubt your sales figures would 
have beer, somewhat different. It is not only the public 
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that is not reaciy for responsible ufology; there are qaite 
a few practitioners of the art who are in the siirre position. 
In our opinion, the financial position vdiich has caused you 
to take this unfortunate step is an indictaent of the state 
of ufology generally. 


Dear Editor, 

Yes - I ^ know the fiill title of your excellent journal: 
see ray reference to PROBE REPORT at the beginning of 05' 
letter (PR Vol 4, Uc l). Ko\-iever, there are nearly a dozen 
mentions of PROBE on it a own on the very cover! 


That you angered people by having a go at the Hrue believers* 
of various kinds, indicates to us the exposure of their true 
nature; they were unable to defend their position by reasoned 
arguraent so they resorted to abuse or sulking. •• We too 
have experienoed this reaction. Ofe hope that you will be 
able to centime your ego-deflating activities in the 
future. 

The latest issue of PROBE REPORT is vrell up to the usual 
standard, with plenty of ideas and controversy to moke 
people use their grey matter - the only waste of space being 
Mr Pace’s letter. We appreciate that you were honoiur-bound 
to print it, but what a pathetic mixture of childish pique 
and pompoBity, Perhaps an example of one of the things 
wrong with peoples* attitudes in ufology. It locks as if 
PROBE REPORT is going to sink with flags flying and all 
guns firing, vdvich is appropriate. Vfe wish you all succsees 
with BURORA PROBE and look forward to seeing it, gone, 
flags and all! 

Tours, 

PSTEH 

Chairman, UK) rOTERNATIOlIAL, 

Kingswood, 

Bristol, 

(Many thanks for your sentiments, althou^ as I sit here 
typing out the very last pages of PROBE REPORT, I see no 
signs of any flags or guns... more like a white handker¬ 
chief being vraved on the end of a stick, and a spent pop- 
gan. Looking at the shelves and seeing the firet issues 
standing there, it oertamly brings back the memories of 
how we intended to one day rea<^ 100 issues, and be the 
best in our field. It merely seems so pointless at the 
moment. Still, as you say, SUFQHA PROBE is only around 
the corner, and I too wish for every sucoeea with it. 

PROBE will officially dissolve as an active group from 
October 1983, but we will certainly all get back together 
for projects (writing or practical) such ae during the 
1984 Slimmer months when wq shall be very busy (eee the 
Mystery Circles article, DRITIKC US ROIM) ni CIRCIES 
elsewhere in this iseue). So there are certainly many 
things to look forward to. Ed) 


Jenny Randles (PR Vol 4, Ifo T, page 4 f) and I seem to be 
largely in agreement in our approach to the UPO syndrome. 
Sorry if I have not yet solved the enigma, but I am working 
at it. I provisionally accept the bona fides of *>&: Price*. 
Vhat MO have to ask ourselves is whether his evidence is 
(a) of a high level of reliability (f-ly reference to his 
"data" should read "date"); (b) one of collectiw percip- 
ience; (c) supported by external, independent data, such as 
physical traces? It is not . It therefore seems reasonable 
to classify this case as one of percipient-mediated (l) 
apparition of a subjective, delusional or hallucinatory 
kind, Sudi terms relate to straightforward psychology with 
nothing "exotic" ("strange"; "bizarre"; OED) about them. 

As for Jemv>'*s alleged coalman, perhaps he ought to be 
reported to Tony Pace: 1 should be most apprehensive about 
a man of dark appearance vho makes erratic weekly calls 
without apparently transacting any real business. 

Yours sincerely, 

IIAHERED C&SSIBER, 

London, 

(1) Jenry is not alone in going in for neologistco; I 

prefer mine to "percipient-dependent" (schoenherr in 
UPIAR, Vol'-lV, No 1,114). 


CGSRESPChTJENCB is welcomed in response to this, or any of 
the previous issues of PROBE REPORT . As this is the last 
SIGNALS column to ever see light of day, please address 
your ccounents to the editor, lAJ! MRZTSLOD, I6 Marigold 
fitelk, Ashton, BRISTOL BS3 2PD, ENCUIU). By then, hope¬ 
fully a new letters page title should he in operation. 
Letters of oomment on this issue will appear in the first 
BUyORA PROBE in January T984. 




In winding up the PROBE UPO Investigation Group operations, 
It was felt that publishing a couple of candid shots of a 
long-standing team member would not go amiss. Your editor 
knows that there are more important thinge that could be 
published, but so what... Terry will probably be best 
remembered for his "SKYHATCH PACE" that graced some earlier 
issues of PROEIE REPORT, and it is known that many people 
obtained, enjoyment from his antics on those cold Warminster 
hilltops. 

So, unashamedly, here are two favourite shots of Terry 
Chivers from the PROBE archives. 




One of the favourites, taken at Stroud during an invest¬ 
igation into a series of reported U?0s seen, over several 
weeks. Nothing more can be sail, except for the caption... 

’Terry Chivers enters a field to speak to the only witnesses 
who were present at the time of the sighting. The witresses 
look on vrith apprehension. ’ 


After the very first IT’D ExJiihition 3ield at the Rachel 
Fowler Centre in MelksHa.ri, Wiltshire, all the s;;eepi:*.^up 
chores were loft to good old Terry. WJiilet ereryonr else 
^Jas sat back, congi'atulating each other on a sixcres^ful 
eii:ibitio:^, Terry wae liard at work, rtber. be rrtioel the 
lack of movicn in our correr, i-jo stru'ted to say sccnetbin^ 
to all concerned... something like, ai*on*t yoxi a 

dagh.?d laj?.' lot, deary ne, tut! tut!" Of course, fJ'OTn 
the expi'eseion captm'ed on hia face, one could be ujidei'- 
stood foi' mistakiivf: -.diat he said for eofnotliir.g a little 
more severe. 
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^^u 6 h as it iias l)«en a^inst this cuthor’s better Intentions, 
It hae been decided that a reviev of the recent 'tnystery 
circles in the coraflslds' situation be carried in these 
pages* The reluctance stems frcm two reasons: 

a) that sufficient coverage has already been given to 
the circles in PROJEE REPORT and algowhor© since 
1980 ( 1 ), and 

b) articles on cornfield oircles in a UPO journal con 
or could create a link betvreon the circles and UPOe, 
whereas it is certain that none exiats* 

However, this years' appoaraaoea have had a significant 
bearing on the course of PROBS's annual research, and many 
interesting aspects of the whole circle saga haw ooce to 
raoSE's attention. Initially, this year saw the appearance 
of formations of five circles set in almost perfect geo- 
mairio arrangorcent• Secondly, obviously because of the 
novelty of the patterns, the press and TV became interested 
*.nd widely covered them; the MILY EXPRESS leading the 
race for the most outrageous ^mpaign ( 2 )* The uro 
connection was strongly emphaaised throughout the media 
coverage, a.nrl ’‘UPO spotters" and "UFO experts" were often 
quoted as supporting the UFO theory. Kon Sogers, founder 
of BUFQS (and still planting BUFKIS eifter his name when 
quoted in the press) even went to the extremes of predict¬ 
ing increased UPO activity over the August bank holiday 
weekend, no doubt intended to publicise his annual 
Xarminster Skywatch Pastival (3). But the third, most 
significant factor to emerge l^osi this >as the total 
ignorance shown by many apparently experienced UPO invest¬ 
igators. 

Referring to point (a) above, it is not unreasonable to 
to have assumed that these investigators (allegedly keen 
enough on their subject to liave familiarised themselves 
vfith u;>-to-date investigation and research) would at least 
have been aware that such circles we 2 *~ regularly appearing 
in west country cornfields. Yet many wer^ astounded by 
comments made by Jenny Randles in the national press (4) 
^diere she referred to the whirlwind theco’y that offered 
seemingly reasonable explanations for the circles' 
appearances* These statements to the press were met with 
a certain ainount of hostility from invostigators and a 
very strong reluctance to accept the whirlwind theory was 
evident (5). This did not srtem out of informed theories 
on meteorological snooalies, but a preference for exotic 
UFO encounters. 

Fourthly, and equally significant to the circle saga, this 
article is appearing to report on the latest findings (which 
are cxtromoly vital to the structure of the whole whirlwind 
theory) and as a service to new readers and long«standing 
readers who may wish to know what was actually occurring 
in between the professional jourxialiam that distorted the 
events beyond proportion. ’It might also be added that ary 
failure by PROBE REPORT to mention the circles, especially 
as they are virtually on our back door, could be seen by 
some as another UFO oover-up — and we don't ever wish to 
becocno involved with anything like that! 

‘>9v93 A Good Harvest 

Practically the whole nation became aware that 5 o«ethiz:g odd 
had happened in a cornfield beneath the Vfestbury ifliite Horse 
on the Weotbury/Bratton road, the B 3098 (OS Map reference 
184 90 ^ 5520 ) when the DAILY EXPRESS reported the appearance 
of the first set of five circles on Monday 11 th July. But 
Wiltshire residents were first treated to the news via the 
XILTSRIRB TIMES which reported the event on Friday 8 th July. 
The EXPRESS coverage opened the floodgates and both BBC arjd 
Independent TV featxired the circles on their early evening 
news and breakfast television programmes. The DAILY STAR 
sent a reporter to this address to obtain photographs of the 
circles so as not to be 'scooped* by any other national 
tabloids, and of course they left empty handed. 


Every weatcountry newspaper, at least those relatively local 
to the area, latched on to the circles and all could see 
big sales In pushing the 'UPO' side of the story. Theories 
were bounded about,ranging from rutting deer and mating 
badgers, to over-enthusiastic couples chasing eatch other 
around in circles. Mother foxes were blsvaed for teaching 
their young offspring to hunt in circles, and helicopters 
were once again accused of flattening the corn. 

'.fliirlwinds were thaoriaad by a few people, incltidlng farmers, 
but the general opinion of this theory was that the arrange¬ 
ment was too strange for ooirmon fair->;eather ^riiirlwinds. 
Practical jokers were also blojced, although no-one came 
forward to claim the credit, as is usual once the joke 
becomes old news. 


Cheesefoot Head, in Winchester, Hampshire, in the meantime 
presented its own est of circles, and these vrere featured in 
the DAILY EXPRESS on Tuesday 12th July 1983, with seemingly 
similar measurements, naioely a larger central circle 
averaging out in the region of 60 foot across, and four 
cuter 'eatollite' oiroles measuring 12 to 15 feet across, 
nothing more was said about the Cheesefoot Head circles, 
except that this site played host to an unusual formation 
of three circles in the Summer of 198 I. PROBE REPORT 
carried an examination of these in an earlier issue ( 6 ). 

On 9th July, backtracking sli^tly, members of PROBE 
visited the Westbury White Horse site to obtain photo¬ 
graphs for further analysis, and also to rendesvous with 
Dr G. Terence Ueaden of the Tornado & Storm Research 
Organisation based in Trowbridge, Vliltshire. Dr Meoden 
was tbs meteorologist vbo initially prcjoited the trtiirlwisd 
hypothesis in 198 O after the appearance of the first 
circle, incidentally again at the foot of the l<(hiiG Horse,( 7 ) 
However, after discusslz^g this years’ appearance with Dr 
Meaden, he left to visit Cley Hill just outside Warminster 
which was the scene of several ciroles in 1982 . Later 
that afternoon he discovered another fomation of five 
ciroles, but the four satellite circles were much ci«o»r 
to the larger central one. 

This information was kept quiet and the press were not 
informed, so no mention was given of these circles when 
the Swindon ADVERTISER reported the discovery of another 
five-circle forination In ’Vantage, Cxfordahiro. This 
article referred to the Weatbury circles, but made no 
mention of the Cley Hill set. The ADVERTISER made it very 
clear from their article that they thought it all a hoax, 
constructed as a copy of the others already in existence. 
SCTJFORI visited the scene and produced eoene excellent 
photographs, and also agreed with the ADVgynSSR in that 
they too believed that a hoax was involved (8). 

To recap the situation, and to literally count the nxaaber 
of circles that had shown up, reoords were seeded. Not 
only were four sets of five circles now known to exist, 
but another single circle had also been discovered in the 
same field as the Weetbury forsiaiion. This was similar to 
other single circles that had been discovered in the past, 
but it was smaller and slightly irregular, much more so 
than earlier examples. Nevertheless, as PROBE members had 
been at the site on Friday 8 th July when it was'not there, 
it was oortaialy evident on Saturday 9*^ when the meeting 
with Dr Ileaden took place. So it had to have appeared 
either very late on the Friday (after 9,00 pm) or early on 
the Saturday before the picnlo parties would arrive,' 

On 6th August members of PROBE met in Warminster for a 
social occasion, and decided to visit the Westbury l-fhite 
Horae for the purpose of showing a London visitor exactly 
what the circles looked like in real life. To say that all 
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concerned were stunned is slightly understating the case* 
Placed next to the original set of five was another smaller 
formation, but again displaying the larger central circle 
surrounded by four satellites. These were photographed by 
us, but it did occur that it was indeed strange that the 
press had not covered this second occurrence. 

On the way back to Warminster, passing the village of Upton 
Scudamore, another single circle was spotted in the field to 
the left. This was at map reference 872475 and seemed again 
to be of the same size as the larger circles had all been, 
roughly 60 feet in diameter. There were no signs of any 
outer circles in this case. Again, there seemed to be no 
tracks leading to the circles, and therefore no immediate 
sign of hoaxing. 

So to summarise what had happened since early July (or most 
probably much eairlier than that, as the Cley Hill formation 
allegedly appesured in May, according some sources), it seems 
that two sets of five were discovered in Westbiiry/Bratton, 
one set of five in the Longleat area just outside Warminster 
at the foot of Cley Hill, another in the Devil's punchbowl 
at Cheesefoot Head, and the fifth set in Wantage. There 
were also single Circles at Westbury/Bratton and Upton 
Scudamore just outside Warminster. All formed without any¬ 
one apparently seeing them in the process. 

Explanations 

As mentioned earlier in this article, various solutions to 
the circles were put forward, the majority done so with 
tongue in cheek. PROBE have always supported the whirlwind 
theory, namely that advancing air masses would push existing 
air masses inland until small pockets axe trapped, backed up 
against steep, often concave, hillsides. Such hillsides, 

Cley Hill and the White Horse being fine examples, would 
stop the advance temporarily, holding the air mass static 
for a short period and allowing a forming whirlwind to 
remain stationary, flattening the corn as it did so. This 
theory is much more complicated than this brief passage can 
elaborate on, but suffice it to say that it seemed to 
explain the single circles, and even the three circle group 
at Winchester in 198 I. The five-circle groupings were some¬ 
thing different, and it must be admitted that it was stretching 



The Westbury/Bratton circles as photographed 
From the White Horse on 9th July 1983* 
(Photo: Ian Mrzyglod). 


the belief of the PROBE members. Dr Meaden himself was 
intrigued by the formations ajid admitted that the whirl¬ 
wind theory alone could not explain the latest occurrences. 
It was nevertheless still clear that some kind of wind 
vortex had flattened the corn without damaging it, and 
a vdiirlwind would do this. But what kind of whirlwind 
could produce four outer whirls? It was not known in the 
records of recorded meteorological phenomena, and could 
not readily be explained. 

The structTire of the circles was identical to past events, 
yet the outer satellite circles were something very new. 
They were not so neat and tidy as the larger parent circle. 


but still had the unmistakeable clockwise swirl inside. 
PROBE were still convinced that the weather was involved, 
but the theory that had stood for three years was develop¬ 
ing flaws. For instance, originally it was thought that a 
steep hill, similaLr to the Wiltshire chalk hills, was 
needed to stay the advance of the air masses, yet the 
V/aiitage circles were found in an almost perfectly flat 
area with no evident hills or slopes. 

The Winchester circles admittedly did not have a steep 
hill in the immediate vicinity, but were sited in a 
natural 'punchbowl* which was thought,would act in a 
similair way to the chalk hill. 

The Cley Hill and Westbury/Bratton events this year seemed 
to support this idea still, but it was beginning to fall 
down elsewhere. The Upton Scudamore circle is not sited 
near any hills, or near enough that they'd Kave any apparent 
effect on the winds at the location of the circle. 

Although in possible trouble, the whirlwind theory was 
still the most solid prospect being suggested. After all, 
it was a testable hypothesis, and it was now being tested 
to the very limit. If it was failing, then it would 
certainly need a rethink. 

The farmers whom investigators had spoken to were not too 
sure what was going on, although with the 1982 Cley Hill 
circles, farmhands themselves suggested whirlwinds when 
this author spoke to them. The usual whirlwind that they 
spoke of though, was the type that would suddenly appear 
and lift loose corn and dust up several hundred feet into 
the air, but it would be moving with the wind across the 
field. It would also leave daanage sometimes, but usually 
in the form of a furrow; certainly not a near-perfect 
circle. 



One of the 'satellite' circles that surrounded 
the five-formation at Wantage, 19 th July 1983. 


(Photo; SCUFORl). 


It was clearly evident that the whirlwind theory was in for 
a battering, yet nothing else that seemed plausible was 
being offered as an alternative. 

The notion that a hoax was involved was examined once again 
by the PROBE team, and rejected for various reasons: 

1) The time required to create one central large circle 
and four outer satellite circles would be considerable. 
With circles measuring 60 feet across, it would need a 
team of people to flatten the corn in the spiral pattern 
that is characteristic of each of them. This would 
also have to be done either very late at night or before 
sunrise so as simply not to be seen. It was felt that 
the time element and the manpower required would rule 
out the hoax option. 

2 ) The Cley Hill circles were way off the track, hardly 
visible even the highest point on Cley itself. They 
were only just marked out, and probably only spotted 
because those vdio found them knew what they were 
looking for. The photographs taJcen from the top of 
Cley Hill, using a telephoto lens, barely show the 
formation. It is because of the remoteness of this 
particular formation that PROBE once again rejected the 
hoax theory, as the main intention of perpetrating a 
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hoax is so many people can see it. The Cley Hill 
circles were far from obvious and thus avoided any* 
public interest, 

3) Analysing old photographs of the 198O Westbury/Bratton 
circles (there were originally three individual circles 
which each appeared at different times and in different 
locations, although the last two were in the same field) 
revealed some interesting factors. If only UPO group 
finance allowed for the hiring of helicopters to fly 
over the circles for aerial photographs, perhaps the 
significance of the 198O circles would have been spotted 
beforehand! However, NOW! magazine did have the finance 
and their excellent shot of the second circle highlighted 
what are possibly three satellite circles surrounding 
the main one. At the time, they were not thought of at 
all, the emphasis being on the large circle itself. Any 
other marks were put down to normal wind daunage. If 

the three depressions are similar to the ones that 
occurred this year, then perhaps the 198O circles were 
more important than they seem, when compared to this 
years* offerings. As to vdiy there were only three 
Apparent satellite circles; the fourth would have been 
right where the hedge sxxrrounding the fields is. It 
car only be surmised that maybe a fourth small depre¬ 
ssion would have shown up in that exact spot; not 
stated. So, from looking again at the old records, 
and consulting with Dr Meaden, it seemed that we h^ a 
five-formation dating as far back as 198O, when the 
circles allegedly first started appearing. This new 
evidence only auided to the theory that the circles 
were natural, and that the five-formations were not 
any different from the 198O circles, except that the 
outer circles were more evident. It was also 
assumed that a hoaxer (or most probably a team of 
hoaixers) would have made a better effort of flattening 
the outer circles. 

4) One would think that after four years of running 
through fields flattening hundreds of squcLre metres 
of corn. Someone at least would claim the credit. 

Most practical jokers in the end reveal themselves. 


manoeuvres, especially low-level ones, over cornfields), 
but it was a technical impossibility to a downdraught from 
a helicopter to create a spiral effect. The resultant 
damage from a helicopter would be a tapered pattern eman¬ 
ating from the centre of the circle direct to the perimeter, 
following the radii. 

Rutting deer, mating badgers, love-struck couples and 
mother foxes could all be dismissed as simple fun ideas 
put forward by the press and locals alike. The Ken Rogers 
mass UPO landings theory was also a joke; or at least it 
is hoped that Rogers wasn*t being serious when he spoke to 
the newspapers. Rogers has always fo\ind himself in the 
position of being the man the press always turn to for a 
statement, along with Lord Clancarty, and both always 
manage to produce the goods. Certainly Rogers (sometimes 
called ’David’ by some newspapers) gave them vdiat they 
wanted to hear (3) and similarly Lord Clancarty helped to 
keep ufology from being far from respectable (9)# 

Besides, as correctly pointed out by Jenny Randles, 
despite the UPO furoi% created by the press, there was not 
one single UPO sighting reported to any newspapers or UPO 
investigation organisation. There was one exception, but 
the article could not have been serious ( 10 ) , Finally, 
as the four outer satellite circles were never perfectly 
geometrically aligned, any spacecraft touching down would 
have to be ’bent’. On top of that, as the circles were 
formed from spiralling corn, why would apparent landing 
pads be spinning in any case? Additionally, a spaceship 
with the dimensions suggested by the span on the circles 
actually landing would do more than bend the corn; it would 
crush it - which certainly wasn’t the case. 

The ’experts’ who were quoted as supporting this theory are 
not known, except for the two aforementioned, so it would 
not be unrealistic to assume that the UPO theory was gener¬ 
ated, if not created, by the press media. 

Evidence 

All the theories put forward have been done so in total 
absence of supporting evidence. No photographic evidence 



Three photographs j^uxtapositioned to show the second formation of fi^/e circles that appeared next to the original five. 

Although smaller, their composition was that of the first set, and v.^re accepted as having been caused by a similar 
phenomenon. These photographs were taken on 6 th August 19S3 from the VJiite Horse, Note the B 3098 in background (Photos! I.M.) 


Helicopters were at first thought by some to ha^/e caused 
the circles, especially when the Cheesefoot Head formation 
of three circles was found. An American Chinook heli¬ 
copter (equipped with two rotors) was suggested, as some 
are stationed at Odiham, near Basingstoke, Haimpshire, 

This, although never outrightly denied by the MOD at the 
time, was not thought likely. ^,Vhat would have accounted 
for the larger middle circle? 

The 1980 circles sent fatrmer John Scull complaining to the 
School of Infantry in Warminster when he first saw the 
daonage, but received strong denials. Helicopters were not 
responsible for his V/estbury/Bratton circles, as not only 
did they deny responsibility, (helicopters do not carry out 


exists anu witness testimony is minimal, HTV did have one 
gentleman telephone in with a story that he had seen a 
whirlwind form at about 8,00 pm one evening, which subse- 
quenly left a circular depression in the field. Which 
circle he witnessed, no—one knows, for he could not be 
traced. His name and town were given out on the television, 
but no-one of that naune was listed in the telephone direct¬ 
ory for that area. As the telephone call came in whilst 
HTV were speculating on the circles, one could perhaps 
correctly assume that the caller was in immediate reach of 
a telephone as the programme was being broadcast. This 
would imply that he had a telephone installed, although 
this is only conjecture. The outcome was that this test¬ 
imony could not be regarded as sufficient evidence for the 
whirlwind theory. 









In 1980 , saapl 63 of corn and soil taken fro® instdo the 
oirclcB and also ffon test areas outside of the circles 
were taken for examination by Bristol University. This veat 
uadcrteUcen by technicians on behalf of P80BB, although Ken 
Rogers (then chairman of BUPOS) found out eind quoted BUPOS 
as having carried out these tests to the KOWl magazine. 

The results were inconclusive, as there wore far too rany 
ootrtaminates in the soil from chemicals to give any clear 
indication of foreign substances. On top of that, there 
were definitely no radiation readings recorded. The 
samples xvere destroyed afterwards and no further samples 
were taken from later occurrences since that date. 

The only evidence tliat could be recorded orats what could be 
found about the circles* msdeo^p. They wore very large, 
ranging from 45 feet up to 62 feet, and all had clockvdse 
spirals of flattened corn, emanating from the centre. In 
each case, the centre of tbe spiral was never concentric 
with the main circle itaclf. This was useful evidence for 
supporting the whirlwind idea, as it was feasible that a 
whirlwind, hold almost stationary, could move euround in a 
circular pattern itself, thug accounting for the non- 
conoezttric arrangement, 

The corn was never daiaaged, merely bent from a point a few 
inches above the soil. In fact, the com was still alive 
and growing, despite being flattened. The oars of t>» 
crop were in perfect condition. Apart from what could be 
ascertained from the site itself, nothing else could bo 
collected informatiorr^wise. No-one saw them being formed, 
and farmers were r.on-the-idser. In 1.980 1 »• woman who was 
employed at one farm was said to have heard a buzzing/ 
humtning/whooshing noise for periods of 20 minute*, then a 
gap of silenoe for another 10 minutes, followed another 
20 mimito period of noise. This was allegedly carrying on 
for several hoxirs, but the woman, employed as a house¬ 
keeper would not go cut and see vdjat vas causing it. It 
v«s reported to have been at about midnight, on the eve of 
the third circles' appearance, and she was frightened. 

When contacted by PROBE, she refused to apeak to the 
investigators and would, not cooperate in any manner. The 
information that was obtained came frem the farmer him¬ 
self, Ho could not supply any information other than what 
he was told, and he himself did not know of any noise. 

A woman vdio lived several miles ourtside of the Westbury 
a3pea reported seeing a light in the sky which she estimated 
would place it directly over the fields. This was not 
considered to be that useful, as such guessing, at the 
dead of night (this was supposed to have been seen at about 
11,00 pm) would be totally impossible. The direction 
could perhaps have been correctly estimated, but certainly 
not the distance. This witness also refused to supply any 
further details. 

The 1981 Winchester sightings were backed up with reports 
of sllvor-suited small beings walking about the fields 
yfhore the three-formation of rings were found, namely 
Cheesefoot Read. OTiis was first known of when Ken Rogers 
(again) appeared on local television (then Southern T7) 
and revealed the story. No nanes were given, and this was 
the only record of such a sighting. Coinoidontally, 

Rogers was staging his Warminster Festival, the first of 
its kind, a few weeks later, 

IliscuEsions between the momboru of PROBE and SOTPORI, and 
also with Dr Headen resulted in a planned 'circle-watch* 
from selected locationa during the Suiomer of I 984 . It was 
unanimously agreed that only photographic evidence of the 
circles actually forming would be conclusive. Not only 
that, but at least some people might actually see them 
being created, whether by whirlwinds, UTOs, hoaxers, deer 
or whatever, V/ith the idea agreed on in.principle, with 
details to be worked out sometiine later next year, the 
1983 cornfield circles file was closed, (it must be 
added that some people mentioned how interest such a 
'circle watch* might bo if in fact the circles ha^/o been 
caused by courting cmiples). 

New Developments 

Always ready to accept now possibilities as to how the 
oiroles were formed, the files are never totally closed. 
PROBE have always listened to other theories (except the 
landed flying saucer one) and commented as fitting. The 
hoax theory has never been given much credence, but it was 


feasible that a whirlwind had formed the larger central 
circle and some practical jokers had. entered the field to 
cxiTve out the surrounding circles. It was possible, yet no 
tracics were ever noticed that connected the circles togeth¬ 
er, Such tracks would be evident if sceneone, especially a 
team, had walked to every circle to flatten it out. So, as 
before, the hoax theory was not given that much importanoo. 



interest. Are the emll oarks on three sidoo of the 
circle connected with the 1983 'satellite* circles'? 
(Photo: Credit ITOWi) 


However, a telephone call from Bob Rickard, editor of 
RCBTRAR TDfgs changed the course of the investigations. He 
was in possession of several photographs of the Westbury/ 
Bratton circles and wished to remark on the apparent 
oorJiecting mark that followed the boxuxlary of the larger 
central circle. This author had not been aware of any 
connecting mark, except for the ones caused by visitors to 
the fields who were walking in droves from one circle to the 
next. Bob Rickard was examining earl^^r photographs, which 
possibly would have preceded any mass tourist attention, 
and he claimed that suoh a mark was visible. Closer 
examination of photographs in the PROBE files did not 
reveal such a mark inia»diately, but if the iuBgination was 
stretched a little, faint traces could be identified. 

So was it possible that someone had left carles after hoax¬ 
ing the circles? It seemed certainly possible, and this 
was added to when PROBE were in receipt'of a local press 
cutting featuring the son of local land-owner and farmer 
Alan Shephard. Tt was on Shephard's land that the circles 
had appeared, below the ^iestbury ‘^hite Horse. 
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Th.e press clipping showed a photograph of Pramcis Shephard, 
Alan's son, holding up a heavy chained, underlined by the 
wording, "How the Rings I'tere Made", The story told of how 
Alan Shephard became suspicions of the possible hoaxing 
nature of the circles, and toother with his son Francis, 
worked out how to create a perfect replica circle using 
some heavy chain, PR037J members had already heard of such 
a story a few days earlier when Dr Meaden was consulted 
o'rtr the more recent appearance of the second fivo-forinat- 
ion .at ^'festbury/Bratton* At last, a copy of this clipping 
vfas obtained, and seme farther checking could be dons (ll). 

About that time, 'EARTHLlDgg icagaztne arrived, giving a brief 
account of how the editor Daniel Goring and a colleague 
visited the site* Their first visit of I5th July allowed 
them to study the original five circles, but a later check 
an 19 th introduced them to the second sot. They entered 
the field and took measurements, also noticing that the 
spirals in this case all ran anti-clockvise ; the first 
reported case as fax as PROHB records can tell, bearing in 
mind that cornfield circles are being discussed, not other 
alleged GPO nests elsewhere around the world. Photographs 
that PROBB r»einbers obtained of the second set did confirm 
this, althou^ it is thanks to SARTHLnn( that this was 
brought to notice (12). (PROBE members did not enter the 
field and inspect these circles for two reasons; barbed 
wire was being put up at the perimeter of the field, and 
by this time, all circles began to look alike I) 

Thus it was apparent that these circles appeared sometime 
during the 15th and I9th July. Dr Terence Keaden paid a 
visit to the site on Saturday l 6 th and they certainly were 
not there- at that stage. So it wae either on Sunday I7th 
or Monday l 8 th. Studying the photographs, Dr Meaden 
intrigued by the sudden change in direction of the spiral 
but nevertheless accepted them, as did PROBS, as another 
unusual occurrence of the otrangc pbencmanon. It was 
during this discussion that the subject of the heavy chain 
and the duplicate circle was raised, and it was deecjed 
vital that certain facts be established. With the press 
cutting available aof»e days later, these facts could be 
asoertained. 


away, »vm,iting for the EXPRESS to report on the latest circle 
appearances. For some reason, no reports were ever to 
follow in the national papers, only local papers. Therefore 
the story never saw pi'int, and the circle saga was forgotten. 
Did this finally -wrap up the entire uo'stery? It did not 
appear to, as Bob Rickard enquired further about another 
press clipping that he had in his possession. 

This showed Francis Shephard again, only this time wearing 
a >Jarminster UFO T-shirt, and '-aying something to the order 
that should anything land, he'd see it, oomething 
obviously amiss, as in the earlier press statement he was 
seemingly sceptical, if not cj'nical, of the UPO theory. 

On top of that, an early statement made by ALan Shephard in 
the WILTSHIRE TIKES caused another contradiction ( 13 ). His 
suspicions of a hoax bore no resemblance to hia suspicions 
that rutting deer were causing the circlce; the theory he 
suggested in the earlier article, and supposedly shared by 
many local farmars. Did Alan Shephard suddenly change his 
mind, or did the circumstances change? Clearly, this, along 
with the PVancis Shephard T-shirt stor.y, urgently needed 
clarifying, 

A possible scenario uras forming in which the Shephard 
family were guilty of staging the entire circle saga, causing 
them and letting the newspapers find them. The possible 
publicity (a foregone conclusion with the 1983 formations) 
could help a business of farm produce viiolesaling. However, ■ 
this view was not shared by this author, and a visit to 
their farm was made on Sunday l 8 th August, Alan Shephard's 
daughter was the only person present, but she put the posit¬ 
ion straight by first explaining that the journalists for 
the American nevrapaper, in vdiich the T-shirt article 
appeared (l 4 ) wanted senea-tionel stories, Francis owned 
the shirt, vdiich was one of a batch printed two years ago 
as a reaction to the ^-fetxmixister UPO hysteria which still 
roared itself every now and then, Francis is a member of 
the f^irmers* association based there. The Alan Shephard 
"rutting deer" story came from statements made to the press 
at some earlier date, when local farmers did think that 
deer might be responsible. 





Left: Francis Shephard 
>rl.th the chain that was 
used to re-create the 
Wastbury/Bratton circles. 
HOAX? 

Right: A whirlvdnd trail 
photographed in the same 
field as the circles. 
WHIRI/rflllDS? 

(Photoe: lioft - Credit 

Wiltshire Times. 

Right - Ian 

Mrzyglod, 



A telephone call to Alan Shephard i^vaaled inach. The 
circles (the press report only mentioned one) that he and 
his 30 ce had managed to flatten ;<or« in fact the second set 
at Westbury/Bratton. This new was astounding, as very 
little had been said about such a major stunt. ^Ihen asked 
why nothing had been said to the mjor papers, the whole 
story unfolded:- 

Unhappy at being 'scooped' by the DAILY EXPRESS and the 
other tabloids, the DAILY NIRRCR decided to go one better. 
They used the Shephard idea of dragging a chain through the 
corn, and a MIRROR team did succeed in duplicating almost 
prefectly the neighboruring five-formation. Their resiiltant 
circles were slightly smaller, and they did havs a clock¬ 
wise spiral (difference explained). Compensation wcis paid 
to Alan Shephard, and the KIRRQR team took their photographs 


The Shephards did not ovm land where any of th© other 
circles appeared, and this finally quashed any theories of 
a family conspiracy-type pratnk. The Shephards are now 
convinced that a team of jokers are damaging the crops, 
although the motives remain a mystery to them* 

Eoax Re-evaluation 

With fresh evidence that a team could reproduce a five- 
formation set of circles, the whole hoax angle had to be 
thought out again. Information obtained by Bob Rickard, 
after having found out from this author that the DAILY 
MIRROR carried out the stunt, proved most interesting. 
According to the reporter, the circles were all measured 
out by a length of cord, and the position of the four 
satellite circles was calculated with a compass. The 
operation of measuring out the circles and flattening then 
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took only 24 ninutoe*' Tho task Has photographed vith a 
stop-motion camera sitxiated on top of the hill overlooking 
the field, and several photographs vmre secured showing 
the entire operation from start to finish. Prom the time 
the camera was set until the team arrived to dismantle it, 
only 55 minutes had passed. 

This proved conclusively that sotoeone oould perform very 
quickly either very early in the morning or later in the 
evening, and finish in relativle quick time. Thus, 
covering earlier points raised against hoax as a theory, 
wo C8tn cooasont: 

1) Timo and manpower have been shown to be a relatively 
minor problem. 

2) This cannot be readily explain, unlogs the Cley Hill 
circles were a test, or it wasn't until the job was 
finished that their near-.invisible position was 
realised. 

3) The marks maj' not be significant, or they could be 
poor attempts at producing a five-formation* However, 
it in unliJoely that the hoaxer(s) developed the idea 
for a five-formation at this stage. Such oiroles were 
not seen until 1983* This must remain inconclusive, 
•until the photograph can be properly analysed, should 
that ever take place. 

4) Perhaps after causing so much financial loss (over CTO 
for each net of circles) the culprits would ohooso to 
remain anonymous. The motive for such an operation may 
be for other purposes, ideas >diich will be examined 
later in this article. 



Other factors emerged from talking irtth colleagues. SCUPORI 
the Swicdoiir-based UJ\) in-vestigation group, cccimentcd upon 
the strange ooincidence over the names of the locations. 

If one takes Westbury, Warminster, Winchester a»l Vfetntage, 
it immediately becomes apparent that all begin with 'W. 
Nothing drastic in this case, but an interesting point if 
someone were playing games. Such coincidences are sought 
for by sosn© researchers. 

Taking this line further, by placing the locations of 
Westbury, Winchester and tfentage on a map, the three points 
form an almost perfect equilateral triangle; if it isn't, 
then it certainly is on isosceles triangle. Kore silly 
findings, but then again, the sort of thing that a practical 
joker might go in for. Why ignore Warminster? It never 
reached the newspapers, whereas the other three most definit¬ 
ely did, ^iantage being third. It is very possible that if 
sotceone wonted to play on the totally fictitious 'Warminster 
Triangle', then vdiy not have a go at creating one? Again, 
this l 8 pure conjecture, brought about by attempting to 
reason why someone would go to such lengths. 


Px-coC i-.w acme -wre *o capj-^ 

I appearances of the circles. This advert appeared in & I 
I vjeBtoountry paper and perhaps t^^pifies the media re&otion.| 

only known case '.Aere the corn was spiralled in an anti- 
clockvrise direction. This could meor. that all the others 
were fcllcwing a natural meteorological pattern, as »diirl- 
winds tend to spin clockwise, and -thus deem them all as 
natural. 

Furthermore, several circles, especially in the \'icSnlty 
of Cley Hill in 1?52, were found in obecure places. Some 
of them were untidy, and one of the® was in fact oval in 
shape. These were not visible fre»r. any public vantage 
points, ar-d this author found their., and only becaine aware 
of their presenoe, by obtaining i.nformation from farm 
workers. It is unlikely that these would have been the 
work of hoaxers I who would pres;uiiably opt for more visible 
sites for the hoax to have any impact. 
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Add to that the let-ter that was published in PROBE RSPCRT 
Vol 3, llo 4, accompanied by an excellent photograph, that 
was sent in by Perry Petrakie of the A.E.S.V. organisation 
in France. Although the photograph, of an alleged UFO 
nest that Later was found to be whirlwind damage, does not 
show such a neat tiniform circle, it nonetheless does 
illustrate the whirlwind potential. 

Yet more evidence oomes from a reader of THE 'JIJFXFLAINSD 
who responded to this author's article that was published 
in an earlier issue (see ref (l)). Two large circles 
were discovered by the writer of the letter, who after 
hearing a loud roaring sound looked in a nearby barley 
field the next day. The circles were almost perfect. It 
wao later corroborated by others who witnessed a whirlwlm 
at about the same time he heard the noise. (See issue 13?^. 


scAta /• I u/^c«fsrcA 


Concluaiona? 

Wo are loft with three basic solutions to the entire 
circle oystery, each plausible if the evidence is examined 
in a different frame of mind:- 


2) Secondly, one could theorise that socoe of the circles, 
certainly the first oases in 198 O, were caused by whirl¬ 
wind activity. But later appearances have been 'doctored' 
fer effect by hoaxers. There may be a combination of both 
natural and manufactured circles but it is ^parent that 
the whole position has become too distorted to ever 
clarify which may have been which.’ 


1 ) The first theory is that all the circles have been 
caused by whirlwinds, with the exception of the known 
faoeiailc formation manufactured by the reporters. In 
this solitary case, not only was the central circle smaller 
than tho others (considerably so in fact) but it was the 


3) Thirdly, it is possible that the whole programme from 
beginning to end has been a deliberate hoax, gradually 
increasing in bravado until at last the national papers and 
television took notice. The secluded circles at such 
places as Cloy Rill could have been experimental oiaes, 
perhaps being used to test out new methods for flattening 
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Pina.1 tfords 

For four years, PROBE as a team of UPO investigatore, have 
enthusiastically vfatolied the circle phenomenon evolve; from 
the single circles of 1980 to the present-day formations. 

We alijays thought we could have boon on the verge of study¬ 
ing a new phenomenon, and It was exciting that possibly the 
team, would have been successful in capturing an- actual circle 
forming on film. The strong hoax element has diminished 
that impact, yet zm exercise vdll go ahead regardless to try 
and solve the fr\ystery completely. 


PROBE members, hopefully with assistance from others, will 
monitor cornfields from various ’Tantage points during the 
Sumcner of 1984- If we are successful in witnessing some¬ 
thing, then it vdll be worthwhile, v;hether catching a 
hoaxer or seeing truly fascinating. 


the corn, or for judging time and manpower involved whilst 
out of the way of any vdtnesses* The probability that 
different applications were used is enhanced by the fact 
that some circles had holes in the centre of their spirals. 
The DAILY KIRROH used a ’swing-ball’ pole as an anchor for 
the cord, and chain. Perhaps in other coses a person 
merely stood in the centre holding the chain. No circles 
to date have ever been perfectly circular, including the 
knovni hoax set, so nsaybe several methods were tried out? 

As the circles were always formed in 5uinnier (whlc*. stood ag 
good evidence for a clijnatio explanation), the ground vrould 
invariably be hard and therefore not reveal footprints- 
Also, as the corn rows are usually planted about 7 inohes 
auart, a person could easily walk between the stalks, one 
foot in front of the other, without damaging it. It seems 
that thie was not lOO^- effective, as the marks which are 
visible on certain newspaper photographs (many thanks to 
Bob Rickard) do show the makings of a connecting path 
ing the outer circles with a line which follows the exact 
perimeter of the larger circle. But these marks have not 
been noticsed before, and have certainly escaped. PROBB's 
detection. 


Warminster ’Thing’ has had several recent mentions. Sight¬ 
seers ha’/e come to the area to see the circles, and the 
circles have been a major topic of discussion amongst 
visitors. UPO journals have often featured them - yoxcr 
editor stands guilty of this, although the UFO angle has 
always been refuted - and no doubt these events have been 
recorded as being of some UPO significance in somebody’s 
archives. The poprularity generated by the media coverage, 
and the Ken Rogers statements, helped attract people to 
the August bank holiday Viarminster F’estival, vihioh xmdoubt- 
edly would have otherwise gone tmnotxced. 


If a person, deeply involved with the >Jannlnstor scene in 
its better days, wished to instigate a return to those 
times, then hoaxes on a grand scale would be about the only 
way to ensure a return trend. Certainly no UFO sightings 
make Warminster famous nowadays. The hoax has worked to a 
degree; the ’Viarminster Triangle* has been born, and the 


If the circles fail to appear, then perhaps the whirlwind 
theory will finally be quashed, and the hoax theory van 
vhrou^. If the hoaxer knows of the intentions, then he maky 
>«11 stay away. Alternatively, he ma^' attempt to carry out 
his plans in spite of our presence (if he knows) in idiioh 
case the PROBE team will be well entertained in a game of 
cat-and-mouse• 

Whatever the final outcocK, the PROBE members (forming as a 
team again for this purpose) will have a wry interesting 
time. 


a) It HS.a a family hoax to publicise their name and vAole- 
sale business. The possibility that the Shephards construc¬ 
ted the whole hoar for the promotion of their own enterprise 
had to be examined, particularly in light of the newspaper 
items. This was duly dismissed vdien enquiries were made to 
the satisfaction that this vas not the case, as explained 
earlier. 


b) It is possible that somebody, either a team or an indi¬ 
vidual, intended to monitor public and/or UFO-Ksonmunity 
reaction to the circles, possibli'^ for a project of a psycho¬ 
logical interest. Yet it is unlikely that any official 
project would receive sanction for the wilful destruction 
of several hundreds of pounds worth of crops. 


c) The most likely culprit would be someone who wished to 
further the public interest in Itfarmlnster’g UFOs and its 
mythical triangle. The hoaxer may wish to rekindle the 
dwindling interest which is now only a fraction of what it 
used to be. In Warminster's popular days, spanning the 
mid 60*3 to the early TO’e, hundreds of people would often 
congregate on the local hilltops; magazines produced by 
local groups would sell well, recruitment was high for group 
memberships, and massive interest was generated for the 
Arthur Shutilewood books. Since those days, the groups 
have ceased to exist and Arthur Shuttlewood has not bees 
eible to get his later books 3 published. Warminster holds 
no interest anymore, and publishers are not over-anxious 
to handle UFO books, let alone Warminster UFO books. 


Is this theory feasible? Quite possibly so, and if correct 
then PHOBB REPORT owes everyone one big, red—faced apology 
for continuously pushing and supporting the vdilrlwind 
theory. If PROBE REPORT and Dr Headen have been misled by 
our Own research, and the hoax hypothesis has been correct 
all along, your ^itor accepts full responsibility for any 
confusion, But, although a few names have been mentioned 
as possible guilt parties (only in discussion mind you), 
nothing concrete yet exists. We nay still be right. Even 
if hoax is factually established as the solution, there 
still remains the problem of identifying those involved. 
Clues are readily available, eg, 

i) he must have a reasonable knowledge of UFOs, enough 
to know of ’UFO nests 

ii) he must li’/e In the west country or ha\fe easy means of 
conauting to enable eorly-njorning starts to the teak} 

iii) be must bo able-bodied enough to quickly ollmb over 
fence 8} 

iv) he must need psychiatric attention. 


Accepting that the whole qystery could be solved by the 
hoax option, vdiat would be the motives behind such an 
elaborate operation? Three possible aoenarios do spring 
rniiiftd, outlined as follows: 


Poor-quality version that appeared in many newspapers world¬ 
wide; this one itccj the Weekly World Ifei/s (USA) vMch vxhs 
accompanied by a fictitious story of hov; a fanner (who is 
not kno*m in the area actually) witnessed a 'starship* land. 
However, this photo is published beoasise it shows the very 
suspicious marks probably made by someone holding onto a 
rope or string held fast in the centre of the large circle. 
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I UFO-CAR CHASE NEAR 


SCDFORI RT=yORT 07/80 

Abstract 

This report involves the sighting of a light 50uroe(8) 
vfhich was tracked through the Wiltshire cotuitryside by two 
witnesses in their car at night during the second week of 
April 1980 , 

Date of sighting: 9th April I 98 O 

Time of sighting: 22.35 hrs (BST) 

to 23.05 hrs (BST) 

Location of sighting: Th© sighting was made 
from both inside and 
outside of a car near 
the village of KUnney, 
SoQicrset. 

OS Kap 183 (745455) 

The Rvent 

At about 10.35 pm (2235 on 9 th April 198 O Mr Steven 
DQymac.<rohns and his wife Julie left Mr Dayman-Johns* 
parents' home at rhinncy, Somerset, and sot off for their 
house in Frome, Somerset. Taking a shortcut, Doyton- 
Johno, driving his 1973 Datsun Cherry car, turned into 
Ridgeway Lane* This lane, 1 § miles long, is bordered by 
paeturlend and only a few houses. After going about ^ 
mile along this lane, Mrs Dayman-Johns suddenly' said, 
"Vlhat's that?" as she saw a white object la the sky move 
across her view. The object moved left to right and 
travelled one tjaarter of the windscreen throu^ which she 
was looking, at a high speed before coming to an abrupt 
stop. Steven Daynan-Johns saw the object momentarily 
before it stopped. He stopped the car, leaving the engine 
running and extinguishing the he^lights, got out and 
stood on the door sill to watch the object which >n.s still 
stationary. At arms' length it appeared as one inch 
across one quarter of an inch, in height. It had no 
definite outline, but appeared to hava a "darker" ring 
running around its top. (See figure I). After a few 
minutes, Steven got back into the car and moved off dovm 
the lone at about 10 mph. He kept switching from side¬ 
lights to headlights as they both watched the object. 
Suddenly it moved off at what Steven described as "an 
instant, phenomenal speed". It did net appear to acoelei'- 
ate, but moved off instantly towards I'Jhnstrow. It inovod 
from left to right and was obstructed frem view by the car 
roof a mere second after it moved. As it travelled, they 
could see a faint light emitting from both front and roar, 
and a bright light vbus also visible In the centre of the 
object. Its elevation was about 40° - 50° during this 
initial sighting. (Sse figure 2). 

As soon as the object was lost to view, Steven quickly got 
out of the car but could no longer see it at all. As they 
were about halfway along Ridgeway Lane, Steven decided to 
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drive to the end to the main road where the actual road t-as 
higher than the surrounding countryside. As they approached 
the jTinction, a motorbike came towards them sounding his 
horn several tiinos aa he .passed. At the junction to the 
main road, they turned left and puUod into a layby on tho 
right-hand side of tho road about 150 yards from the junct¬ 
ion. Here Steven tv»rned th© car around to face Sunney 
Catch (a village), then got out of hie car again and onoe 
more stood os bis door sill. ft*oin here he could not see 
the object but noticed a whitish glow on the horizon slightly 
to his left. It was the size of a tir^aab at arms' length and 
appeared similar to an upturned letter *D*. (Soe figure 3) 
This light did not resemble the glow given forth by the 
’tillage lights due to its shape and colour, Steven got 
hack into the car and dro’/e towarde I'funney Catch which was 
a high point. But from there they could not see the light 
or any glow. 

So he then decided to travel back towards Runney and into 
Ridgeway Lane again. They then stopped at tho point close 
to vdiore they had first seen the object but ecu Id not see 
anything thiz time. Turning around they went back up to 
the main road and turned left again, towards the layby, 

Juat before reaching the layby they helloed to their right 
and behind trees, a bri^dit vortical beam of li^fc. The 
beam, brilliant white in colour, did not seem to ©alt any 
glow and appeared about the width of Steven's little finger 
held at arms' Length. Tho beam did not seem to bo very far 
behind the trees and it was silhouetting several trunks and 
branches. He turned the car right in Marston I&ne which 
slightly to the right of the beam. The start of the lane Is 
on an incline called Cheese Kill. After reachirig the top 
and then travelling downhill, switching again freo headlights 
to sidelights, they oould not soe tho beam anywhere. Cont¬ 
inuing along the lane, dri\'lng without headli^ts for part 
of the time, they passed over a small bridge, and shortly 
afterwards ’^came "aware" of an object^to their left. It 
was at an ele-'/atioa between 20° and 30 ®. Steven stopped 
the car zini cut the lights totally. The object appeared to 
b© about 2 or 3 fields away and was the size of his thumb 
at arms' length. It vas the same shape as the object they 
had first seen, and had a bright glow in the centre, (soo 
figure 4 ) 

Steven Got out out of tho Oar ugain ard stood on the door 
sill. Julie remained inside the car as she was extremely 
frightened. The object, which was stationary, had a 
vertical beam of white Light slowly coming from the centre 
of its base. This parallel beam of light was about half 
the width of the object. It descended in a fashion that 
was similar to a solid object being lowered a piece at a 
time, and not like a torch beam. Steven expressed it as 
if "it was a light slowed down.., although it needn't 
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ncoessairiiy have been a lieht*..” Due to the terrain, he 
could not see where the light cane in contact with the 
ground (Se© figure 5). 

After a minute or two, Steven observed that the top of the 
beam had. a ’V’-shapcd darker area inside it. (Figure 6) 

He vratched this spectacle for about 4 sdautes and then 
decided to go across the fields to observe the object at a 
closer position. Julie pleaded with him not to go and 
shortly afterwards, the bean moved back up into the object 
at the same speed at which it had descended, taking about 
3 seconds to do so. (Figure 7) 

Steven continued to watch the object which remained 
perfectly stationary. He then decided to drive up a ’T* 
junction ahead and turn left on to a road which would 
bring them oioser to the object. After sitting back inside 
the oar he told his wife to make a sign of the cross and 
everything would be alright. He also did this himeolf. 
(Both witnesses are practicing Christians, insomuch as 
they attend church most Sundays. Steven Dayman-Johna is 
not really sure lAy he told his wife to make the sign of 
the cross - he however did not think that the object was 
^evil’.) 

He proceeded to drive, occasionally switching on his 
headlights and telling Julie to keep watching the object 
and doing so himself as much as was possible. At the end 
of the lane Steven switched off the headlights, got cut of 
the car and onoe again stood on the door sill to get a 
better view of the object. In an effort to obtain a more 
detailed picture of what he was seeing, whilst looking at 
the object he used the principle of focusing his sight 
slightly to one side of it. By doing so he could discern 
a narrow parallel beam of wMte light eoanating from the 
object's centre, and going down to the ground, although 
he could not aee where or if it actually touched the 
ground. The bean vjbs of an equal intensity throughout its 
entire length. (Figure 8) 


Steven climbed back into his oar and drov© round a bend in 
the read, keeping an eye on the object vrtiich was now 45° to 
their right instead of being to their left. It had appar¬ 
ently moved in position >4iile they had driven rouni the 
corner. Its glow in the centre was much brighter and it 
appeared to be closer, as it was nearly the size of two 
thumbs at arms' length. (Figure 9) 

Stdven stopped the car and switched off the headlights. 
Seconds later the object dropped In height and came towards 
thara at a high speed, with no apparent noise. Juat before 
the object passed over their car, Stavon placed his hand on 
the windscreen and the object was abo'it the size of a 
•'relaxed hand-span" on the windscreen. .He estiouated itd 
height from the groxuid as being aioilar to that of an 
electricity pylon. The time it had taken to ''buzz" the cor 
was about 2-3 seconds. (Figure 10) 

As soon as the object hod passed over the car, Steven got 
out of the car but he could not see it -anywhere. The time 
was 11.05 pci (2305 brs). 

They drove off towards Frome continually watching the skies 
but saw nothing more. After buying a 'take-away' meal they 
went to FVome Police Station where Steven reported the 
sighting to the sergeant at 11.13 pm (2313 brs). The 
witnesses then went home whore Steven iianicdiatel.Y wrote an 
account of what had happened. 

The Location 

The sighting was mad© from both inside and outside of the 
witness' ceir while in Ridgeway Lane in Ilunney, '-(iltshir©. 

The general area of the sighting is lower than ita surround¬ 
ings and is sparsely populated (except for the small town 
of Nunney and Ilunney Catch). Ridgeway Lane ig a fairly 
narrow road, just wide enough to acoomiaodate two motorcars 
side by side. It is bordered by hedges, vaiich were on 
average 10 feet high. Several trees also ran alongside the 
road. The main road at the end of Ridgeway Lane is the 
A3^1 and oocmects Shepton Mallet to 'Trowbridge via Fi^ocie. 
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The ^^itaeases 

Throughout the entire investigation both witnesses were 
very willing to assist SCXITORI. They were always aaicsable 
and appeared very sinoare. Keither witness had ai\y idea 
as to what they had seenp but both hod previously seen 
unusual lights in the sky, although they felt that they 
were due to aircraft or nocttu>nal phenomena. 

1) Wr Steven Keimeth liaygan-^rohns 

Hr Dayuan-Johns (23 years of age at the time of the event) 
appeared to be a very intelligent and articulate man. 

Khiist relating the events he was always rational and 
objective, smd paid great attention to detail when descri¬ 
bing the sighting* Days^^iWohns wears eyeglasses (to 
correct hia myopia). He wore these during the entire 
sighting. He works in a departaent of the Ministry of 
Defence. 

2) Ifrg Juiie Dayman-Johns 

Krs ItayinsLrWohns (in her early 20»8) appeared to bo of 
about average intelligence. She seemed to he a q[ulet 
person, leaving most of th© talking to her husband, but 
nevertheless she did participate avidly during general 
discussions about the sighting. She emphasised that 
during the sighting she was extremely frightened. Mrs 
Daomian-Johns also wore eyeglasses. These were worn during 
the sighting too. 

The Investigation 

The sighting vas made known to SCUPORI on 22nd June 19fl0 
throu^ a colleague involved in UFO study who had obtained 
a photocopy of Ste^/en Saymon-Johns' original account. 

However, no address was given and it took over a month to 
trace the witnesses* On 14th August, sCUFORI investigator 
Jan Hojtovdcz (ju) wrote to Steven and arranged an inter¬ 
view with him and his wife for l6th September. On that 
day, JW with two other investigators Raymond Smithers (RS) 
and Boh McGregor (BM) interviewed the witnesses at their 
hocso. The ittterviBw was recorded on cassette tape and a 
four-sided report fora was ooopleted. 

This visit was discussed at the next SCHPORI meeting and. 
it was decided that a visit to the location of the sighting 
with the witnesses would be necessary. JW contacted the 
witnesses and a date for this was fixed. 

In the meantiinc, letters were sent to the Operations Room 
and Meteorological Office at RAP bynehaai, Wiltshire, 
requesting Information on aircraft manoeuvres and weather 
conditions respectively on the night of the sighting. The 
location of the sighting was visited by SCUFORI investigators 
and Steven, to reenact the event, take photographs and meas¬ 
urements* The farmer whose land the sighting took place over 
was also Interviewed. 

Replies were received from RAP lyneham during January 1981, 

A letter was sent to VJastland Aircraft Ltd in Socierset, 
asking for information concerning helicopter activity in the 
area during the event, and a reply was received promptly. 
Attempts were made by SGUPORI to obtain detailed maps of the 
location of the sighting and several months later these were 
acquired by Ian Mrsyglod of PRCBS through Somerset Corunty 
Council. Two SCUFORI investigators visited Steven on I5th 
March 1981 and again wont out to the location of the sighting 
to clarify one or two points. In addition to this, the 
photographs and caps iiwre left vdth the witnesses for them 
to annotate* 

PROBE also helped SCUPORI obtain vjeather details from 
Bosconbe Down. 

On 8th Kay I981, a letter >as gent to the Superintendent of 
Police at Bristol asking for confirmation of the fact that 
Steven had reported the event to the police station in 
Prome. A reply was received on 4th June 198I, Steven was 
visited the following month by SCUFORI in order to oolleot 
the maos and photographs that bad been annotated. The 
location was once again looked at and SCUFORI managed to 
obtain a statement from Julie Dayoan-Johns. 

Over several meetings, the information obtained on the case 
was discussed and analysed, and it was decided that there was 
sufficient material for a conclusion to be made. 

Evaluations and Concluaior-S 

Due to the hi^dily ^musual nature of the object(s) seen 
during this sighting, it has proved difficult to investigate 
and in turn, try to identify idiat was seen. SCUFCSI are of 
the opinion that the witnesses did not hoax this sighting or 
that they were victims of an elaborate hoax. Therefore 
SCUFORI believe that the witnesses did see semething on the 
night of 9th April 198O, vdiich to thorn appeared to be 


uaugual. In all, there appears to be five separate sight¬ 
ings, and each sighting was analysed separately on the 
assumption that they were indpendent of each other:— 

l) The initial sighting was of a white light/object which 
cars into the wltaess* view at a high speed, came to an 
abrupt halt, and after a period of time, moved off at high 
speed, ihuring the investigation SCUFORI obtained two 
pioofis of information which could have possibly led to the 
identifioation of this part of the sighting. The first 
was that the area vfas regularly frequented by helicopters, 
both military amd commercial. However, the possibility of 
the light/objact being a helicopter was dismissed on the 
grounds that; 

a) Steven Baytnan-Johns described how the objoot moved 
off at a "phenomenal speed” tihich appeared to be 
•'faster th^ a jet”. Also it was reported that the 
object suddenly stopped after moving at high speed. 
SOUFORI are not aware of any helioopter that oon 
attain such speeds or duplicate the reported 
manoeuvres. 

b) Steven said that when watching the object both 
inside and outside the car, he heard no sounds that 
could be assoslated with the objoot/li^t. It is of 
SCUFORI*s opinion that if the object was as close as 
reported, then the noise caused by a helioopter 
would have been heard. 

The fieoend piece of Infazmation was that a farmer, whose 
land the sighting appeared to take place on, ocoasionally 
hunts deer. (However, this was not normally in the 
inunodiate proxiJaity of the sighting). During the hunt 
(at night) he uses a search beam to illuminate the animals 
ojnd this bean can pick up a deer at up to 3OO yards 
distahee. It- is possible that a beam of light shone onto 
the clouds could have been responsible for the sighting. 
But, although ths exact weather conditions in the area on 
the night in question are not knoxm, it is clear that there 
was almost total cloud cover between 4500 and 5000 feet. 
This altitude is well out of the range of the seoroh beam 
and therefore rules it out as a possibility. Additionally 
the farmer stated that he would never direct the beam 
skyward because of the hazard it could cause to low-flying 
aircraft. 

To conclude, SCUFORI know of no man-made or natural pherv- 
omena that could explain this part of the sighting and 
therefore it has been classified as UNIDENTIFIED. 



2) The observation of a "whitish glow", ha'/ing the shape 
of an inverted 'U*, seen on the horizon in the dlrootion 
of Kunney Catch. The possibility of the witnesses in fact 
observing the glow given hy the lights of Ihmney Catch or 
by vehicle headlights have been considered. SCUFORI do not 
feel that enough information has been correlated to make a 
classification possible, so this part of ths sighting has 
been labelled as INSUPFICIBOT DATA. 

3) The obser’/ation of a white, parallel vcrticle beam of 
light seen behind a group of trees. The bean that the 
witnesses described was of a highly unusual nature; its 
appearance being similar to that of a laser beas; of visible 
monochromatic light. Due to the fact that this beam was 
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Map of th« area showing the roads used hy the vdtnesees 
as they attempted to follow the UPO. 


stationary and verticle SCDJORjt felt it was very unlikely 
that it v»8 the search beam for liuntiag. It vas also not 
in the area where the ‘beasi vas normally used. In conclusion 
a classification of CllflDEKTlPlSD shall "be placed on this 
part of the sitting. 

4) The observation of a white object, approximately 30 
yards in diasieter, which slowly gave dovm a white beam of 
light. Then after four minutes, the beam of light "retrac¬ 
ted". SCUPORI know of no mn-nade or natural phenomena 
which fits the description of the objeet/light or beam of 
light given by the witnesses. In conclusion, this section 
of the event shall be classified as UKIDBNTIPIBD. 

5} 'Th© observation of a white object vdiich travelled over 
the witness' oar as they were seated in it (or "divebombed" 
as Steven Baiuian-Johns quoted it). Once again this part of 
the sighting doss not seem to fit the description of auy 
man-made or natural phenomena 3aiown to SCUPORI and therefore 
must be classified UNIDENTIPIBD. 

It must be stressed that all the conclusions arrived at are 
based on the infortoation available when they were made. In 
this light, SCUPOHI can only asetuiiQ that the last two parts 
of the whole event ;'<ere very possibly sightings of the same 
object. However, it is not possible to state whether all 
five sightings were of the ^oc object. 

Should any further information become available on this case, 
the file will be re-exantined and the conclusions will be 
open to fresh appraisal. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE YELLOW BRICK ROAD ^qUCAS PAYNE 


Jenny Randles* article 'Taking Steps Down the Yellow Brick 
Road' (PH0:MI report 7oi 4, Wo 1) proved to be a most inter¬ 
esting account of her thoughts so far on the subject of 
close encounter UPO reports* Of course, given the rate of 
evolution in what she desoriboe as her "personal quest for 
truth" I am very conscious as I am writing that her article 
and thus mine too are already probably irretrievably out¬ 
dated, nevertheless, assuming we all jnust stop to take 
breath sometime, these coimients may yet have soete temporary 
value. 

As a psychologist, any attempts to supply psychological 
perspectives to UPO experiences have my undivided attent¬ 
ion, espeoially when, as Jenny ri^tly points out, their 
applicability is oonsidcrably wider than just ufology. It 
must be admitted, however, that up to now, there has been 
very little input to this side of the debate, a defioisnoy 
which I have, perhaps naively, found somewhat surprising 
When one oonsidera that the cornerstone of evidence about 
UPOs has been the subjective testimony of eyewitnesses 
rather than the objective evidence which is such a coecaon 
feature in the physical sciences. The application of 
psychological knowledge in the field of perception, 
cognition and memory to the evaluation of witness testi¬ 
mony (aal thus to an evaluation of the UPO event itself) 
has groat potential and deserves fuller coverage in the 
ufological literature. Having said that, it cannot bo 
oladmed that the subject has been ignored altogether 
(Baines, ^9^9^ 1980 are notable examples) and Ironically, 
it has ^en implicit in every attempt by investigators 
critics alikB to produce an IPO out of a UPO. After all, 
is not an imputed roisidentifioation an unwitting exercise 
in applied psychology? 

The subject of Jenny’s article, however, was UPO close 
encovintere, the most exotic of UPO experiences, so let 
this discussion emphasise them rather then the more numer¬ 
ous, Irut prosaic, Unidentified Atmospheric Phenomena (UA?) 
reports. As a first point I 'would like to agree with 
Jenny's claim that a person’s subjective experience (since 
all experience is subjective this is inevitably tautolo¬ 
gical) rarely mirrors objective reality. This is In fact 
a truism in psychological science, »diere discrepancies 
between objective stimuli such as size, dist^ce, bri^t- 
nesB and colour of objects, and their subjeodbive impress- _ 
ion in the mind of the beholder are commonplace and \uider 
certain circumstances can be quite large. $ucb discrepan¬ 


cies depend upon a variety of different factors involving 
both the person, vdio acts as the observer (eg mental state, 
beliefs, expectations, arousal, fatigue, aotivities at the 
time of the experience), the physical environment within 
which he is operating (eg illumination, weather, geography) 
and social factors (eg the presence or absence of other 
people). The main problem for psychologists is to determine 
the extent of the diecrepancios and the reasons for their 
occurrence. The situation is, of course, remarkably comp¬ 
licated when ambiguous or complex situations or events are 
being observed. Alais, our present knowledge can do little 
more than indicate the possible effects of some of those 
factors and I would hope to write further about this subject 
on another occasion. 

Human experience, therefore, is generally taken io be more 
or less at variance with objective reality but, nevertheless, 
retaining some traceable connection. In other words, what¬ 
ever the degree of error between the two, the experience can 
still be identified with an objective stimulus or event. 

One can readily conceive of a continuum, rather like Jenny’s 
spectrum, ranging ftpoc minimum to maximum discrepaiK^ 
betoken the objective event and the subjective experience. 
Going further, we can also envisage a situation in which 
there is no identifiable oonnection between the subjective 
experiedoc and the objective world at all. Hallucinations 
and visions may come into this category. These experiences, 
however, are usually thought of as being associated with 
abnormal human conditions such as illness, drug ingestion 
or acute physical or mental stress but they may also be 
evident when these conditions are absent (or thought to be). 

Do close encounter reports accurately represent objective 
reality or not? Without conclusive objective evidence for 
any given close encounter we must consider the possibility 
that a report either miexepresents reality to some extent 
or ignores it cooipletcly. Jennj’ Randles seems to favour 
the former view, although it is quite possible that the 
latter, as in hallucinatory experiences, nay be just as 
valid. Cne can syapathiee with the apparent need to fird 
an external cause for any given experieno© for we reason 
that the witness oaist have perceived sooiething real in the 
outside world to make him experience what he did. 

If we accept the occurrence of hallucinatory experiences, 
ho;vever, espeoially those which take place without any 
obvious preconditional factor such as drugs or stress, 
then we do not need to posit the existeaoo of an external 
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cause. The entire experience could be internalgener¬ 
ated, In other words» close encounter experiences could 
well be extemalisod mental imagery. In one sense they 
might be thou^t of as waking dreams. 

Concerning Jenny's "spectrun of reality" I am assuming 
that this aims to show the range of human experience from, 
that which is objectively dominated to that whloh is 
subjectively dominated. If this is so, then I think that 
consciousness, in terms of levels of consciousness, must 
be made explicit by Its inclusion in any objeotive-srob- 
jective continuum. Hy own representation of reality, a 
reality—consciousness matrix , is therefore some%«hat 
different from Jer4iy*e and looks like this: 


uleurly mystical experionoes. I have therefore allowed for 
Jenny's "^laai-conscicus Srperience" by including altered 
states in my representation, although I must say at this 
point that I do not necessarily agree that close encounter 
experiences oan be so characterised. 

Where does this kind of analysis take us? I think that its 
greatest value lies in providing a frame of reference and a 
range of interpretational poseibllltles for UFO reports. 

An impartial contemplation of such a reality-conscious 
matrix makes one realise that any given UFO experience must 
be placed only with great care at one of the various 
positions within it. 


03JBCTIV5 RSAUTT 


5DBJZCTIV5 REALITY 


A Wakiiw consejousneea 
(includes imaginary 

activity and scene 
hallucinations) 


lyeyelB of 
consoiousnese 


Lltered states 
nystionl exper¬ 
iences; 3(x:e halluo- 
inations) 


f 


C Unconsciousness 
(dreams; unoonsoioua 
fantasies) 


The main points here are that waking consciousnees (a), 
although never totally objective, spans the oontimium frcaa 
objective to subjective reality but does not do so 
completely; it stops short of maximum subjectivity simply 
because a totally objective, yet waking, experience is 
difficult to conceive without consciouansss taking on the 
characteristics of an altered state; in altered states (b) 
objectivity la reducing and subjectivity increasing; in 
unconsciousness (c) objeotlve reality is at a minimum, 

Jenny’s spectrum refers to lucid dreams and her article 
gives them some emphasis. I have omitted them altogether 
from tho matrix, subsuming them xmler dreams. The reason 
I cannot give them any special importance is because I 
believe them to be essentially uninterpretable. They 
present us with a logical problem - how can we be sure 
th^t a dreamer's "awarenees" of himself dreaming (and 
possibly "in control*' of his dream) is not merely another 
aspect of the dream Itaelf,-not unlike any other part? In 
other words, how do w© know that the dreamer is net merely 
dreaming that he has some kind of consciousnesa? If this 
ie tho case, then the special cpiality and status of lucid 
dreams disappears, Koreover, the notion which Jenny uses 
about "the basic subjective imagery (being) intruded by 
objective conscious experience which then affords some 
control over it" would be incorrect.. Dreams are so often 
very oonvinoing in their apparent realism to the dreamer 
that I cannot see how we can give special credence to the 
dreamer's belief, however strong, that he is experiencing 
eoroe kind of conscious avjaroness or control in the dream. 

The qaallties which Jenny usee to describe the 'OZ' factor 
(sensory and tine distortion, mental tran^lllty, etc) bear 
striking similarity to those which characterise vdiat have 
come to be called altered states of consciousness, partio- 


I 


It is easier to work in reverse order here by tedcing the 
level of unoonsciousness first. I should Imagine that very 
few, if any, UFO reports would normally be assigned to this 
category. There have been cases, however, where the vdtness 
passed out if not during, then soon after the alleged close 
encounter and I am perauaded to consider the possibility 
(only that) that those cases might be included here. If a 
person reports a close onoouater during or soon after ^diich 
he loses consciousness we cannot be certain, in the absence 
of other independent evidence, that tho entire close 
encounter experience is not an unoonscious fantasy tempor¬ 
arily confused in the memory of the witness. UFO invest¬ 
igators would usually accept the order of events as 
described by the witness eg "I was walking along the street 
vdien a UFO landed, the door opened, I saw two humanoid 
forms but then I must have passed out", '.diatever the cause 
of the witnees losing conBCiousneas, we have no giarantee 
that the order of events v«r« as he described them to be 
and that he passed out after he had the close encounter. 

The witness may haw undergone a fantasy experience on or 
after losing consciousness which nay have subsequently 
become chronologically disordered in his roemory. Memory 
distortions of this nature are quite possible. 

At the level of altered states there is a heavy but 
probably shifting element of subjective influence and 
these altered states are pau'tly defined by characteristics 
3imi*lar to those described by Jerj^’ the 'OZ' factor. 

Since 'OZ' is eymptomatio of Jerjiy's "Qaasi-Conscious 
Experience" and she appears to eqv^te QC Experience with 
close encounters, I take it that she is moving towards an 
altered states hypothesis for close encounter cases. Or 
am I putting words into her mouth? 

The level of waking oonsciousness is by far the most 
oomnon in UFO reports (if not close encounters) and could 
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present the most fasoinatin^ psychological prohleos. Kost 
UPO reports are deeded to fall into this category even 
thou{^ v;aking consciousness can inclule a wide range of 
objacti’/e~subj«ctive interactions (see matrix)* PUnda- 
meatal to our interpretation of any particular UPO event 
is aoine kind of asseesment of the relative objectivity/ 
subjectivity of the »ffitn«ss at the titne of the experience. 
By invoking 'OZ* in close encounter oases, ^dsich I am 
suggesting is an indicator of altered states, it is 
implied that the subjective element is very strong and 
that therefore we should be looking for a psychological 
explanation for such experiences. 

Can we cone to the sane conclusions for those cases where 
there is an absonso of ‘02' diaracterlstics? Jenny has 
raised an interesting point by implying that the ’02* 
factor is probably present in many core close encounters 
than wa think - she believes that it just has net been 
mentioned sufficiently by witnesses. She further implies 
that caureful questioning of close encounter witnesses on 
this aspect of the experience will expose more instances. 
She nay be right but, as I indicated earlier, I cannot 
help remaining sceptical on this point, mainly because I 
find it hard to believe that these characteristics of a 
close encounter, if important to witnesses, would not be 
more frequently and spontaneously expressed by them, (it 
is possible that they may have been reported more frequen¬ 
tly by witnesses but that the investigators have been 
responsible for the apparent deficit in not recording 
these details ;Aioh they erroneously thought were unimpor¬ 
tant). 

Jenny gees further by suggesting that the 'OZ' factor is 
also present in other i»ranormal experiences (OOESs, 
precognitions and clairvoyant readings). Sven if this were 
true, and I do not know that it is, I fir*! it difficult to 
think of those paranormal events as sufficiently analogous 
to close encounter e:qperi©ncoa as to suppoart the *02* 


proposition. Among paranonaal events generally I think 
that apporitional experiences afford a closer analogy, but 
here 1 recall that the apparition literature has rade little 
mention of witnesses exhibiting or describing symptoms 
characteristic of altered states. 

Whilst not denying that some close encounters may involve 
the *02* factor, I would hesitate to go further than this 
without seeing the evidence. Until we have this evllence, 
and perhaps Jenny’s new book "UJO REIALITY" will suj. \y it, 

I think there are good grounds for believing that a-, least 
soR», if not many, close .-.counter reports will no contain 
the *03* factor and, therefore, in those cases idier® illness, 
drugs, stress or unconsciousness also have been ra'.. out 
we are back to the beginning in trying to explain them. 

The simple truth of the natter is that we do not yet know 
and understand the full range of human subjective experience 
within ordin2u:y waking oonsciousnoss. If the evidence for 
close encounters, and apparitions for that matter, is any¬ 
thing to go by, then psychological science must come to 
terns with a rich subjective world of, sonetiines, vivid 
realism tdiich can take place during full consciousness and 
yet be totally convincing to the participant. Its relation¬ 
ship vdth the objective world may, howevor, be as tenuous 
as that of unconscious fantasies or drug-induced hallucin¬ 
ations. On the other band, its psychological importance to 
the individual and its significance to our understanding of 
human behaviour and experience may prove to be quite 
considerable. 

Heferenoes. 
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IN SEARCH OF 


PROBB R3P0RT has shown in reoent issues that there are 
dangerous backwaters to the UPO mystery• Hhere witnesses 
can lead themselves, and trustworthy investigators astray 
in a q'lcst for some often ill-defined goal. Rarely is it 
quite 50 obvious and straightforward as the proverbial 
fame and fortune, but there is always th« risk that it 
might be. 

The study of cases which are explained con be of value to 
our understaziding of TRUE OPOs. 'JSie excellent ’CASE 
CbOSEP’ feature in this journal proves that, IJo ufologist 
worth anything at all should dismiss these accounts as 
boring or irrelevant or, heaven forbid, refuse to read 
them and react in the highly rogrettablo way that the 
once respected Dony Pace has done, (See letter to the 
editor in the last issue of PS03E REPORT.) 

The SCUPORI investigation of the MI3 hoax \ras of great 
importance to anybody seriously interested in UPOs (l). 

In a different way so was my own previous description of 
an incredible hoai_(2). In the SCUPORI case the trickster 
fabricated evidence upon ovidenoe. In the MUHHIA invest¬ 
igation which I related, he actually impersonated a 
eerdor police officer (and continued to do so when diall— 
enged by a real senior polios officer!) All these moves 
were in order to wrpetuate a close encounter fantasy. 

Such cases must provide object lessons in the capabilities 
of investigators, if nothing else, Por their unmasking 
shows that (on some ocoasions-at least) we are able to do 
our job, and do it well (3). In addition they illustrate 
to the outside world that we are not wide-eyed believers 
who sweep our dirty dishes under the tea—towel, out of 
sight and thus out of mind. We CARS about truth. And so 
there are several good justifications for airing these 
matters every now and again. 



FAME & FORTUNE RANDLES 


I therefore make no apology for taking you on another 
mystery tour to nowhere in particular (save the depths of 
the human mini). Nor, I suspeot, is the editor of this 
publication oven faintly remorseful for taking up valuable 
space on this non-event. Bear with us both and you might 
see the significance. 

Perhaps the first warning sign that this new study teaches 
requires same amplification at this point. It ooaoorns 
the post-encounter behaviour of the witness (or pseudo- 
witMBs a« it here must be). Following his alleged 
experiences, over the Easter holidays in 1981, he literallj' 
set out to find any ufologist who would listen. He spoke up 
at a BUPORA meeting soon after these things had 'happened', 
if indeed they ever did. Here he persuaded then BUyORA 
oooncillor Robin Lizkdsey to take an interest, alongside 
several others. After a field trip to the soene of the 
crime BUPORA quickly lost interest, dismissing the viiole 
matter as nonsense. Certainly the case never became a 
}Iatlonal Investigations Committee problem when this was 
formed some months later, and at the tine I was not aware of 
what had transpired. The witness did move fren this failure 
to the Surrey Investigation Group who similarly lost interest 
after confronting the romanticism of the story. 

Things seen to have lapsed for a time until thv/ witness 
decided to try once more and lower the credibility threshold 
a bit. If he oould not convince adults of his adventures 
then possibly children night listen. So he wrote to the now 
defunot children's UPO nagaaine MAGIC SAUCSK, and his sight¬ 
ing was given some prominence in their July/August 1932 
issue. 

Prom this published account the Plymouth UPO Investigation 
Centre (PUPOIC) picked it up axsi, thanks to HACIC SAUCER 
editor Crystal Uo^en, were put in touch with the witness 
(who shall be known as Terry), He had advertised e 4500 
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word desoription of his experiences fcr ”100X1" \o serious 
investigators. On Ust August 1982 this was sent to Eric 
Morris of PUiOIC, who also happens to he 3U?(Sl4's RIG for 
Devon and Cornwall. At this point it might be opportune to 
explain the apparently confusir^ geography of this situation. 
Groups from London, Surroy and Devon were all involved 
because Terry lives in Surrey but, at the time of his 
claimed experiences, was on holiday In Devon. 

The PUPOrC investigation went ahead, with results that you 
will see in a moment. This was concluded in early 1983» 

But even after that, Terry went on to find another set of 
investigators to listen, to him! In the summer of I 

surprised to be informed by Dr Hugh Pincott, sooretary of 
ASSAP, that there was an excellent case (possibly oven a 
close encounter of the third kind) and asking for advice on 
how we might best pursue it, Terry had now attached himself 
to ASSAP who, ignorant of wtiat had gone on before, might 
have wasted valiMible time and effort but far the intervention 
of serendiptity. Two days before I had received Brio 
Morris' considered report on Terry and his claims. 

Ariaed with this information ASSAP were able to reconsider 
their interest in the case; although it was decidod to 
examine it from a gonie';4iat different angle, as the brief 
of ASSAP does not stop if the 'anomaly* concerned proves 
of no ufological importance. 

1 think this lack of oomanmication between serious-minded 
groups is a major problem >je have done too little to 
o\rer00100. liUPON (IW SBSBARCfl NORTH) and UPO RDSSARGH 
MiDLAtrDS exist almost entireI’r to help; as did the erst- 
xiihile KaUKKI, But the most troublesoise groups are the 
ones who stay a;<ay from such liaisons and so their effect 
is minimised. BUPORA's NIC (National Investigation 
Comtnittee) is doing its bit to help. Our regular meetings 
ars open to attenianoe by atjy Britiah group, local or 
national. In such circumstances cases can be discussed 
and resources pooled vfithout damaging anybody's independ- 
anoe. Unfortunately, for groups who refuse to cooperate 
or even attend, there is nothing we can do (except keep 
trying). At the most recexrt BUPCRA NIC meeting (held in 
conjunction with the major UPO event on the year's 
oalendar, the BUFOHA 3rd International UPO Congress, to 
boost numbere) only representatives of ItU?ORA, PROBE and 
SCUPORI attended from Britain* There were more overseas 
groups there! That it did prove useful was shown by a 
liaison that developed between KTFQRA and CUFOS (USA) on. 
two important oases. Imagine how much more could be 
done by such IQC meetinge if other British U5X> groups 
were willing to be a little more flexible, for the good 
of the subject. 

It is sad in this respeot that about the only major group 
(so far aa we know) who has not fallen srictim to Terry's 
allurlngs is CONTACT UK. But I have to say, as far as we 
know, because COHTACT UK unfortunately continue to 
demonstrate their intonsly isolationist policies. 

Recently a pbotographio case was promoted by then in the 
national press, being heralded by the group as the most 
important photograph ever taken in Britain. The doubtful 
ziature of that statomont Is not the issue I wish to 
raise. Hhat is at issue is their total refusal to shar^ 
data on the matter with fellow investigators. BUTORA'c 
accredited investigator for the region in question 
(vfest lorkshiro) even went to the trouble of joining their 
local team, both to cement relationships and as the only 
apparent way of finding out awxy information. He was 
actually thrown out of the group because it was sBcmingly 
feared he might 'leak* data on the case to BUTORA. This is 
terribly dletresslng. But there is very little we can do 
about groups who choose to follow this line, Howe’/cr, we 
cam at least publish the results of the PUPOIC study and 
hopo that it is not too late for somebody out ^there who 
might be the next potential ’/ictim of this certainly very 
zealous witness! 

The Claim 

Terry was visitIxjg Devon, for a five day camping holiday on 
his own. Re arrived in a field by the sea at Budleigh 
Salierton on I7th April Keax him was an old hut into 

tdiich ho could carry collected pieces of wood and make a 
fire, although the weather wan mild for the time of year. 

At 22.00 on iBth he heard a huge 'bang* and rushed out of 


nis tent to see a white lig^it moving slov;ly from over the 
sea and across the fields. As ho put it, "I don't think it 
was Ccncorse... I thought after that it might ha^^e been one 
of the objects I had previously seen at Warminster." 

Nothing happened the next day, but at 05,30 on 2Cth April he 
was outside the tent boiling some '.<ator far a breakfast cup 
if tea when he saw tlircc lights in the field before him. 

They seetaed to be on or near the ground. Climbing a mound 
for a better view he sav; they wore very large and between 
them practically oovored the width of the field. As he 
walked over in their direction one of them brightened up, 
as If it had seen him. There was no sound or roovenent and 
he does not know what happened to them. He acts very 
confused about this auui says, "Did I go back into the tent 
v;hile the lights wore atill there?" He Continued his 
behaviour cjuite leisurely for the reat of the day said did 
not report the events to anybody. 

At 04,30 on 2l5t April he looked out to see if the lights 
had returned. Sure enough, he saw two of them, but further 
awoy and over a nearby farm. He set off down the lane and 
then along a track that skirted the field heading toiards 
tho farm. As he walked, a flashing light some tvjenty feet 
away (reconstructed distance on site) made him stop. He 
then realised he was viewing an oval shaped object on the 
ground which was surrotmded by flashing lights. As it 
revolved a sort of "porthole” was visible upon it. 

The object began to move a;^ay across the field and Terry 
fell to the floor paralysed. His back was sore and he 
says he felt strangely cold. One of the tvra lights which 
he had seen over the farm came closer and hovered low- 
down, now swinging like a pendulum. He knew he ought to 
leave the area but ho oould not do so, Re began to walk 
tovrards the "crafts" (sio) apparently no longer paralysed. 
One of the two seemed to "grow" and he turned away* 3t 
was now 06,15. 'Qiis protrated duration seemed to ru^gest 
the possibility of a second time lapse. (The first being 
during the previous encounter). 



View from outside hut that Terry camped in, locking at 
the field in whi<* he claimed to eee three UTOs on 
20th April 1091. (Photo: PUPOIC). 


At 06.45 Terry packed up his tent and left, leaving one 
of the lights still hovering over the farm. By O9.3O his 
vision was "double". By I6.3O he had reached Axecnouth 
and was resting, with bis ankle now swollen, Saddenlc^’ he 
beared the words "Are you happy**, although nobody was 
around. But in the field beside him he found three 
circular Impressions vshich formed a triangle, with sides 
of about eight feet. 

By 21.00 he had travelled on to L;/tae'Regie and went to a 
phone box. But a loud knock on the glass (despite nobody- 
being in sight) sent him off. At 23*30 he blurted out 
his story to a local stranger, who suggested he go to a 
nearby hospital. SVilking there with the crian Terry 
suddenly collapsed onto the floor. The time vas about 
midnight. He visited the hospital, who citecked him over 
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tut foual nothing the matter with him* He traa sent back 
into torn in the middle cf the night but could not sleep. 
Then, on shaving in the dax/n, two i-feals appeared on his 
face. 

Eelievia^ that he noe had physical evidence to support 
his story Terry decided to return to the hospital and try 
to persuade them that his encounter real. But on his 
way there he heard a'voice keep telling him, ’’Don't 
report to the hospital". But he kept going right up to 
the building, wher^pon he saw "entities" in the hospital 
•wiadox'fs. One had ado»ed head* The others xrerc very 
odd shapes. He decided not ,to go inside. 

This is the enl of his account (although he makes eoma 
inenxion of assorted anomalies back home... eg that his 
spine hurts him and that his TV set onoe screemed 'HVho 
are you?" at him). The evident signs of mental illness 
are very apparent all the ».<ay through the story, 
especially in the frequent hearing of voices. 

The Investigation 

On reading this account PUFOIC decided the case had potential 
and required a full investigation. They invited Terry to 
Plymouth for a few dai's. He arrived on l8th September 1982 
and they went vith him to the scene of the events to carry 
out a reconatruction. Site photographs were also obtained 
(see plates). On this visit Terry brought four poor and 
j^szy photographs which he had taken of the area in July 
1981, when had visited it with the original BUFOR& 
investigators. He claimed that each of these had "entities" 
on. PUPOIC studied the photographs carefully and found 
only patches of sunlight through trees, or shadings in the 
grass, where Terry continued to insist thei^ stood aliens. 

On the question of aliens he allegedly saw in the hospital 
windows PUPOIC were at pains to point orut the laboratory 
equipment and other kinds of machinery that were visible 
;>rltliin the hospital building. Their shapes -were unfamiliar 
enough to create the illusion of seeing strange creatures. 
But Terry was adamant and claimed that the investigators 
rnuat be covering up the fact that they could see the aliens. 

Regarding tho time lapses, reconstruction of the events did 
verify the poeeibility that there might be tvio of them, 

Terry was asked if he would be willing to return to Devon 
later for regression hypnosis experiments. At first he was 
dubious but later seemed to decide that he would like this. 
Keanwhile PUPOIC obtained the assiataace of a qualified 
hypnotherapist, a Mr Flj'rin, who agreed to consult on the 
case. They also secured the help of Harry Ifeirris, a MUPCRA 
member whose irork in regression hypnosis is becoming vfell 
known to British researchers. Harry Karris agreed to offer 
advice and sit in on the sessions, whore he would also 
video-record them. Things were moving towtsrds these 
experiments being conducted in early January 1903. 


During the vreoks leading up to these seesions things began 
to go astray. It was found by chance that Terry bad visited 
Harminster since their in\fostigation had begun, where he had 
told UFO author Arthur ShuttLewood all about hie eightinge, 
seemingly expecting publicity. Both Terry and Artlnxr were 
told this was inadvisable whilst the case was still under 
investigation. 


Tarry went bacl; to Plymouth on 3rcl January 1983 and 
immediately began to ask which world-famous ufologists had 
been consulted on the cace. He seemed to have on 
obsession with Dr J. Allen Hynek being informed. Ho also 
requested to know what TV and radio shows might be 
organised for him. In vievr of this PUPOIC delayed the 
hypnosis and decided that Terry should be checked out by 
a doctor ifho was consulting with them on the ciuse. The 
witness was not happy about this. 

Intensive interviewing about Terry’s background than 
proceeded and this proved crucial. He was a loner with 
no job, little education, no friends and only one real 
interest - UlOs. He drank heavily and consumed aspirin 
tablets with alarming fr«quen<^. He claimed this was due 
to headaches postdating the encounters, Ha also began to 
contradict his original story so often that its reality 
status became seriously in doubt. After a private meeting 
PUPOIC decided to abandon the case and told Terry to pack 
his things and return to Surrey, yaien challenged he 
mumbled something about the vdxoie thing being a hoax and 
then left. 

It later was found that immediately prior to coming to 
Budloigh Saltartoft in April 1981 Terry had visited 
Warminster where he tried to get a job and settle dow. 

He failed. This move vas entirely precipitated by his 
desire to be near the home of UPOs. '-Jhilst there, of 
course, he saw eovaral •’UPOs". In his January 1983 visit 
Terry had brought with him four enormous eiilargenenta of 
his photographs, with "aliens" on. These vrera twioe the 
size of tabloid newspapers1 He tried to pressure invest¬ 
igators into seeing the "aliens". But they wers no more 
visible than before. He also talked incessantly about 
UPOs and would not even small-talk about other subjects; 
which became tiresome even for hairdened UPO investigators. 

The solution to this case lies in an obsessive witness 
whp perpetrated a clever hoax after doing his homewerk. 
Speculation as to why i^fould be pointless, alihottgh the 
fame and fortune Sunday newspapers have recently afforded 
certain close encounter witnesses must be borne in mind 
by all investi^tors, and they should keep alert for the 
danger signals this case well illustrates. It would have 
been all-too-easy to proceed odth the regression hypnosis, 
create pseudo—abduction tseroorics and manufacture one mere 
classic close encounter of the fourth kind. 



Terry photogra|died by the but in which he camped, aj>i 
from where he claimed to see the UTOs on 20th and 21st 
April 1981. (Photoi PUPOIC). 

_ 


Credit: Investigation by "Eric & Judith. Morris & Martin 
Horrish of FUPOIC. 
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1) See PROEE REPORT Vol 3, Ho 3. January 1983. 

2) See MAQOHIA No 6, 198I. 

3) Hilary Evans has been a recent champion of this kind of 
work with hie excellent demystification of the 1977 Dyfed 
wave, and the infamous Cergy Pontoise abduction oaae. 


kU TIIIKT to every issue of PHQBS and PROBE 5SPQRT is in 
preparation. Completion time is not yet known, neither are 
details a’/aiiable on hov# to receive a copy.. However, this 
will be announced in BURiRA PROBE Volume 1, number 1 in 
January 1984. It is anticipated that a small fee will be 
charged to cover postage and photocopying expenses. 
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TIIB gVIIRHCS FOR DPCS by Hilary Hvans. Published by The 
Aquarian Press in Collaboration vdth ASSAP. l60 pp, 
illustrated with photographs, price £2,50 

fhis is tbo first boob In a promised series published by 
Aquarian Press and ASSAP, although published jointly with 
THE B]p)5}IG5e FOR VISIOMS OP THB YTHOIN KARY (reviewed 
below), and if all the books meet the standards set by 
Hilary Bvans' offering, then both publishers will be very 
pleased by contributing something very wortb»feile onto 
the market of the paranorral. THE SyiDEKCK PPOS is 
very basic and is oertainly not intended to cover nev/ 
ground, llo new theories are proffered, but the old ones 
are instead evaluated, glviag the *new' reader a brief 
suomary of what ws have all been saying and thinking over 
the last thirty-five years. The ’experienced* student 
(said with some reserve by the revewer - at least vmtil 
it is clear iihat an ’experienced' ufologist is, and if 
alone makes them in any way respectable), will not obtain 
much from this book, although it is written in a very 
easy style and will certainly not be a drawn-out task to 
read, 

Evans starts the book -with a summary of the phenomenon as 
a vrtiole, and then examines the social implications in the 
second chapter - in other woocds, how social and cultural 
backgrounds can affect the way the witness perceives the 
UPO, and how it gets reported depending on the religious 
importance or type of culture of the enviromient. Some 
eee UTOs as angles, others see them as messengers of the 
dovll, or perhaps Blessed Virgin Karya^.or visitors from 
other stars and planets. This chapter also Looks at 
abductions (although to be dealt with more thoroughly In 
a later book In this series) and oostaot claims, and asks 
whether they are products of the mind or if they wore 
real events that actually happened. Basic speculation 
that dominates most articles that seem to be written at 
the Bonent, but nevertheless still written in an inter¬ 
esting manner. 

Then Hilary attempts to assess the evidence, offering a 
'varied assortment of interesting cases (not nassos of LITS 
cases I am glad to say) over three chapters covering 
physical evidence, .vdiness evidence and photographic 
evidence - and even the attitude of the sceptics. By far 
the most interesting chapters are the last two where Hilary 
assesses the evidence collected to date. He acknowledges 
the current mode of thought in that the UPO phenomenon is 
being vindersiood as phenomena - in other words that UPOs 
represent a multi-faceted problem. He suggests that no OHZ 
explanation is over going to solve all DTO cases, as each 
theory so far can at beat only explain sooe cases. The BTH 
does not explain small LITS cases, where minature balls of 
light are seen to manoeuvre in our airspace, jfieasuring no 
more than a few inohes; the Barth Lights theory does not 
satisfactorily explain the multi-witness obcervations of 
apparent solid craft (that especially take place in non-fault 
areas); natural phenomena can only account for a cumber of 
cases, as can misidentifications ajid possible onknovm secret 
weapons Should they be the cause of some UJX).reports, Bvans 
points out that the indistinguishable overlap of these 
various phenomena makes for confusing analysis. 

At the end of the book, the author’s personal assessment 
offers 5WB sources of UIX) phenomena, of >diach two will no 
doubt be met with soma resistance. Hilary speculates that 
a biologioal irrtelligenoe exists that car manifest itself 
in our atmosphere as a ball of light, and can ard does react 
to those nearby as reported in the Kissouri study by Btr 
Harley Rutledge in PROJEOI* XESRITIFICATIOH. The other block¬ 
buster is that Hilary Bvans appears to a<^pt that some UFOs 
are actually extra-terrestrial in origin. Ho appreciates 
the labk of supportive evidence, but raalces his opinion from 
studying the wealth of material that was used in presumably 
writing this book. It is fair to say that this revewer was 
surprised to read that final paragraph, yet it is also fair 
to say that I have not had to summarise the entire collected 
mass of UFO evidence on record. 


B0QK 

REVIEWS 

In suTOsing up THE B'/XDEHCS FCR UFOS , it roust ne said that in 
euramieg up the whole topic in a very limited book, many 
intriguing aspects are fleetingly referred to without 
sufficient developnent. This may be because the author was 
restricted on word number (ao the companion book was only 
152 TJages in length) but, it ne->ferthele8S does lessen the 
book as a fully instruotive doaimont. But, being written 
by someone well-versed in current ufological trends, he is 
not naive, and no doubt aimed this book at a more general 
reader. Whatever, Hilary certainly reminds us that there 
are UPOs out there, despite current droughts in reports! 

Ian Krsyglod 

THE SVUgHCH: FOS VISIONS OP THS YIRGIM MARY by Kevin 
HoClure, Published by The Aquarian Press in collaboration 
with ASSAP. 152 pp, illustrated with photographs, £2.50 

PubUahed x^ith TEH SVIJSIICS FOR UFOS , this completes the 
first offering in the series. This book deals with a 
subject both fascinating and difficult to convey, due to 
its sensitive religious nature, but Kevin HcClture has 
suooedded admirably in his task, and his book is a well- 
written, level-headed and sane approach to alleged Harlan 
apparitions vdiioh does no injustice to religion. All the 
well known alleged apparitions of the Virgin Mary from 
Walsin^iaiB to Gara'oandal are examined, plus some lesser 
known ones, and the available evidence analysed. This is 
not easy since in practically every case the percipients 
are hardly ideal witness mtorial and, due to the 
involvement of the religious and secular authorities, 
impartial investigation is sadly ladcing. 

The assessaient of the evidence is well balanced and one 
cannot but come to the conclusion, as does the author, 
that a strong subjective element is involved. Much of the 
evidence is hardly proof of a supernatural visitation to 
the serious researcher, although it iften is to the faith¬ 
ful. Alleged ttossogee roooived by the tfitnesses, apart 
from prophesies yet unfulfilled, hardly constitute evidence 
for appearanoes of the Kother of God, being, as the author 
puts it, oarrot-and-stiok type religious admonitions. 

There is, however, a strong possibility that the vdtnesses 
have certain peyohio abilities and undergo experiences 
which to them are of a very real nature, even if expressed 
as an archetypal religious experience. 

Clearly Harian apparitions oonstitute a fascinating 
subject which, as the author says, demands further invest¬ 
igation. Readers of this book may wonder why recent 
investigations into the Rstima case have not been n«nt— 
ioned, and 1 have askod Kevin MoClure himself this very 
question. Eis reply was that these investigations -vrere 
ufologically orientated and as such did not oonstitute 
valid material for a book of this nature. They have not, 
however, been neglected by the author since he informs me 
that all available evldocoe on the ?h.tina case will be 
examined In a future publication. 

It is this objective approach which makes this book so 
readable and so important, for it is the first book on this 
subject by an impartial researcher and investigator and a 
must far the serious student of paranormal phenoniena. 

Geoff Bird. 

B70LUTI0N FHCK SPACE by Fred Hoyle and Chandra Wickramasinghe, 
published by Paladin (Granada), 195PP» illustrated with 
diagrams. C1«95« 

This is a startling and controversial book by two eminent 
astronomers vdiich will interest all those seeking to delve 
further into the norsteries of evolution. The authors argue 
that our evolution has always been subject to cosmic 
influence and relates biology to astronoi^, presenting to 
the reader an anti-Darwinian theory of evolution that is 
scientifically based, unlike the traditional biblical view¬ 
point. 

Darwin is weighed in the balances and found wanting, includ¬ 
ing the fossil evidence, euui the authors accuse us of being 
pro-Copernican in our concepts regarding Earth and its place 
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in the Universe. Genes, the authors srgue, are cosmic in 
origir. and arrive as or RJIA, not only in the tails of 

coiaeta hut propelled hy the pressure of light waves from 
the stars, at very high speeds. This hook will not endear 
the authors to the soientific estahlishnent, hov<ever the 
evidence jaresented is impressive and thought—provoking. 
gVOUiriOM PROM SPA UK is recoasnended for readers with a 
^ientific boat - it is specialist icaterial »diich the 
general reader might find a little hea\-y. 

Geoff Bird 


Book revievfs held over until next issue: 

BEYOyB TKS BOFf by Susan J. Blackmore (PAUDIX) 
H&uygiHGS AND AFFAPITIOKS by Andrew Ksekensie (PAUDIll) 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE IN THE PENNINES HILARY EVANS 


Kow often i-»e have said it: there's no need to varlte 
sensationalised books about UPYJs, because UTOs ecre qpxite 
sensational enough in their own right. >Jell, here's our 
chance to see how ri^t we are. Oranada Publishing, to 
their credit, have allowed Jenny Bandies to publish an 
honest, unfienaationalised, wll-documented aooount of the 
reoent happenings in West Yorkshire. Xow the question is, 
will it sell bettor than THS l-ET^SH TBlANGIg . THE ulilNYlTEB 
and THS JAKQS PSOFIg ? 

Of course, that's not the only question. It isn’t over, 
the most important question. But it's a question full of 
significance for British ufology. We haw a fine tradition 
in this country of serious, intelligent writing in journals 
as vdtness PROBE REPORT . M^GOiriA, P®, J-TAP . 0$EAP JCURKAL 
and many others past and present. But our less ephemeral 
literature is sparse' and shallow compared with that of, 
say, France; both Italy and Spain can boast a far better 
record. A few books of the calibre of THE pg^HXIIlB UFO 
KYST^Y could help to correct the inbalance. 

They could also do what is of course a more important job, 
that of enhancing the credibility of the UFO itself. 

Shabby and sensationalist books like those montioaed above 
must have helped to destroy whatever belief the general 
public bold, that ufology is a subject worthy of serious 
soientific interest; as a result, the study has had to be 
carried on by a handful of single-minded people who oould 
nee that bohisd the surface absurdities and ambiguities 
there is an important reality. Of those dedicated 
Individuals, none has been more active and fuofre enthueia- 
stic than Jenny Randles herself. She has often been a 
controversial figure: sometimes her enthusiasm has caused 
her to overreach herself, evoking personal vituperation of 
that peculiarly recriminatory kind vdiich seems to afflict 
small groups of over—intense enthusiasts. But througlttout 
it all she has oonsistontly maintained a devotion to the 
highest standards, even if it hasn't always been within 
her power to maintain those standards in practice. Her 
new book is a triumphant vindication of her policy. 

It is not easy to steer an acceptable course between 
presenting an official report on- the one hand and a 
popular account on the other; too often the writer gets 
bogged down in the minutiae of trivia one moment, and the 
jaaxt slips over into ■the ’’little did I guess, as I set off 
for Soonthorpo that drizzly Moaaday morning.Jenny's 
new book steers a middle ooinrse vdiich should appeal to the 
working ufologist and the man in the street alike* She 
makes no concessions to the supposed preferences of a 
popular reaidership, but presents the events in all their 
complexity, bringing together the activities of a great many 
separate groups and Individuals whose contributions she 
generously acknowledges. 

The book is well provided with references, attributions and 
acknowledgements, and every incident is referred back to its 
original source. At the same time, she is able to stand 
back from her subject to take a broad perspective and ptresent 
it lucidly.and perceptively. "Aen describing ambiguous 
evident - ani of it is ambiguous! - she gives us all 

the options, making no secrot of her own doubts and uncert¬ 
ainties. The result is inevitably a somewhat incoherent 
narrative which lacks a satisfactory conclusion - but then 
that is precisely what the affair itself presents. 

THS PSNimg UPO XY3TSRY gains vastly from Jenny's wide 
knowledge of her s’ubject, which enables her to draw useful 
parallels with other cases widely separated in time and 
place. Similarly, her awareness of relevant research 
studies adds an important dimension, enabling her to illum¬ 
inate the Pcimine incidents from the work of rosoarchere as 
varied as Persinger, Jxing, Lawson and Devereui. All this 
is done, however, without bogging the reader down in heavy 


discussion: Jenny writes >ath such total ihvolveroent that 
only the dullest reader could fail to be drawn into the 
excitement of the quest, sharing the inveetlgatcrs' baffle¬ 
ment at the enigma conftponting them, and their satisfaction 
when soma piece of the jigsaw actually seems to fit into a 
larger picture. 

The reader may hesitate, as I do, to agree with the author 
in every reepeot. I was sorry to soo no reforenoe to 
Rutledge's PROJECT IlgNTTFICATION . which I would have 
thought extremely relevant; and it is a pity the book was 
written too soon to take into account the parallels with the 
extraordinary UPO sightings currently ocourring in Norway. 
Her brief reference to Hopkins' MISSn:c TIME , does less than 
justice to a point of view which, though I am n^'self diffi¬ 
dent about swallowing it whole, I consider it vitally 
important that we should take very seriously. 

On a more nrundane level, I would have liked some maps to 
show where everything was happening, and a chronological 
timetable of the incidents would have helped the reader 
keep track of the complex web of events. And why couldn't 
we have had Alan Godfrey's own witness sketches - or are 
they government property? 

But these are minor shortcomings in what is a really 
praiseworthy effort, which I read with contimoas admir¬ 
ation for the author as well as a sastair>ed excitement 
about the subject. If some of us had reservations about 
her previous book, ALISH COkTACT . we need ha’/e none about 
this new book, which reaffirms that, by the breadth of her 
knowledge and the depth of her insight, Jenny Randles is 
the best ufologist we have* I have deliberately said 
nothing spooifically about the subject inatter of the book. 
Some readers will be aware of some of the incidents as they 
have been sporadically reported in the media; they will be 
glad as I am to have them placed in a broader perspective 
and illuminated by reference to extornai material. 2lo 
summary of mins could do justice to an affair whose 
interest oonsista partly, at least, in its complexity and 
in the ambiguous but apparent interconnections between one 
incident and another. 

One thing, though, cooes through loud and clear. The 
(juery ^iiioh haa been bandied about a lot lately, Where 
have all the UPOa gone?, is shown to be as much of a non¬ 
question os most working ufologists suspected. 1 won't be 
80 glib as to say that UPOs are alive and well and living 
in West Yorkshire, if only because there is plenty of 
activity going on elsewhere — here la South-^ast London, 
to name just one area* The UPOs are still very much with 
us; and thanks to investigators like these whose work 
Jenny <^ocioloe here, they are now being studied with a 
surer expertise, and with a greater awareness Qf the issues 
that may bo pertinent, than evor before. For this the 
credit must go in large part to Jenny herself, who has 
boon the eloquent spokesperson for a now achool of sciont- 
ifioally-minidcd investigators whose methods and approatii 
go far beyond simple reporting of tho reported facto, and 
\Aio consider each event in & spectrum of implications 
'Which range from geophysical forces at one extrene to 
psychosocial faotoro at the other* 

It is this broad-ndrjded, malti-discipllnary approach, as 
opposed to dedication to a sixigle hypothesis to the exolu- 
^on of others, which typifies all that is boat, in modern 
ufology; and Jenny's new book is a timely example of the 
approach. When back in 1979 I reviewed the book she wrote 
with Peter Warrington, UFOS: A BRITISH TTSHPOIKT , I wrote 
’’with this book, British ufology comes of age”. With her 
new book, Jenny puts into practice the principles outlined 
in that earlier book, ani the result is a triuraphant 
vindication. Bow let's hope that all those vdio bought Tffi 
WELSH TRIANGLE. THE uKI KVlTSD . and TEE JAHOS PEOPLE will 
buy THS UFO HYSTERY and find out wbat ufology is 

really about* 
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